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PREFACE 


The prefab lo the lini. -gdLtiQn (19^) uf this raeaiograpLi 
Oq tht TrcatnucriT oi Love bCjSpail with aio. ii 

J[flJ tfl he repeated; becinSr without entire rcwrliiji^ it waa 
not found po^ble to improve upon die original caiay. The 
preface to that oditioti, however, lUad-c- cLar it* modest scope 
in the foijJowiilg worde ; '"TfaiB ]ictle eseay jV meftlftt more for 
Um general reader than for thr idiofar ^nti the special ilE, more 
an appreaation thnn 3.E a piece of orJ^nal inveit^tioali. 
AIL niceiJef of critical scholarahip hai,.e, therefore, been avoided, 
and the previous worL ol scholars on Sstiskrit literature Jn 
general has been freely uiLli^. Spedal ichnowlcdsmflni 
due in this rnpect to the writings of Winternic^ Kcjth, Mit 
Rhys Havidf and others. .Standard translations have gwicfralJy 
be«n followed in the quotations hram Vedic> Sanskrit And 
Prakrit, with such luodiFcitJom ot were deeaiod iiecesrary. fo 
overy cflJCr hoiwever, the ori^nal has been CwliuLt^. Where a 
pasiage has npi been prcvioutly trantlafced is the die 
mostly with ^^uotaLions Iiom CJassicat Sajiskrii ind Prakrit 
auihorsl, the responsibility If eniiicly that of the writer of this 
■Ma-y. Rcndcrii]^ \n an alien tongue haa been dEffieult and 
imperfect, but it ha^ been made niorc with inference to the 
spirit than to the letter of the pASiage rendered. Although 
the subjfft posaesua groat intereK and importance, no jcliolar 
hai yet given a special or systematic trcanziem; of it as a wholt. 
The writer of this essay vultures to hope that he has been able, 
however imperfectly, lo supply an outline of A vast and diflicuLE 
labject, with a creAEment ihat is his own/' 




ThEs volume contains twn mOrm^apha of the dii' 

[inEuiilifti auchcr. The fijfSL on the TTMlJMtfnl oj Ltrve in 
Sanskril wat pubLijhod in 19M. but it had betn 

lon^f out of prinL The sechtid on /Indent Indian Emiies is 
hcJTo pubEinl^ed for tbc time. 

We hope to publiisti Sn lliia aerie; jBOit of the. out-of-pfin t 
or unpublished wriLEng; of ihe author on S^ndu-it LiloraEUXc 
and SanikrEt Poetics. 
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TREATMENT Of LOVE IN 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 




TREATMENT OF LOVE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


J. LlTERATtmt 

The poenps. wtich give i passionate cepms- 

Kjn to tbe emotion of ]Ove, sjt (o be fotind in two H>- 
called Ve4je or S^mv^jda h^mnt in the tentR book of 

the The Krst of thOfc 95} b a poem of 

eighteen stanta^, juppoaed to eonjiit of a beLwem 

Fudit^v^, 3. inortal^ and Unnail, a divine maideft, Tbis loltlati' 
tic sloiry oE the love of d mortal for a oymph has been retold in 
Indian li teraLttTGj and no leu a poet than K^kLisa has taken 
it as the theme oE One of hia Bnost dramas Bolt the ^-vrdic 
h}-mn takt^ it up at that point where Ur vail, who had Lived 
wilh FutMtavas for years on earthy had vanished "Jike the fun. 
of dawns" ; and Puriiravasv havinjf found her after a 
search, was pleadiiyg in vain that Qtie tnl^t return to him. The 
S^ncfmtha BrShtttnYifl jfupplits ihe uiito]d details of this ancient 
myth and weaves bftcerL oul of the eighteen I'Ofses pf the 
Rg-ix^d^i ioE^ its brief and bald nariative; but the ^vedic 
hymn^ though ohscure in many place* And cast in ihe form of 
t dialogue, gives a fine lyric e^ptreuiun to the ardent hut hope- 
leu* plcadiQgj of FurDravai and tEw fomewhat cold but no 1«* 
pathetic rejoinder of Urv^fj, Addressing her bj hi* "Berets 
souled jpouw"' he implore} h-^ to tAcry a nwment^ and reason 
together for a while ! 

Lit ih4 faraiiflliit- hy my put/ HffiniLli ihflr, 

Tpm than ih sgi^rb ; foe fftjf hsirt ia tiOnblid. 

To which ffl dffih dernj isw FTlfiti rqdici : 
wtit- im I ifl dn with thi* 0\f iS/ini; T 

I }im fgru from th** tika thi flnt eS Itwmlng*. 

Furilravu, rtUsrtl thos Lo tby CwESlingj ^ 

I, ILVi tlii un diRknlt te u.pUin. 

Rebuking her for her iiKon^tanry, Pururava* recalls ID vivid 
language the days oE plcuuro they had passed togethrr- but 
the only oonsoTarion which Urvaii deigus to give him is her 
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promiK io send him tftc jon who vill tw boxn EO Eh™. £vcil 
when, in despiiir, Pmuriivfls spe^liJ oF s^^^.^ie*E^Ll^lion and vfMUi 
Lo throw himicLt (^m the rocki Eti t-hi ficrec wolvos, *lw miLy 

rfpLiui 

ii«L dis^ PsTUl-IVtlo pvruli; 

T^l Ht tbe *Til-*r»en#d wci™ divwflr 

'Witb Itin un b* Ikh fTiMldabilp 

HuECi fid KynruH -tre tlH od -wottMft I 

'the otber pHtiionsite poem in th# i* the di4l0|!ui; 

of Yfljaa and YaHaT in X 30- There can be m dcnhl 

that the andent myEh of the descent o( the htUlfian race from 
primeval ^winj Mndcrlics the □on’i-erjation and explains Yaujrs 
aEtempf; fruitless sc far as the hymn goes, to impel her lHot]icr 
YaraSi \0 accept and male friiLtful her proffetod love ; yCl the 
poct^ with a more reErted sentiment (iian the legend itieJf, Js 
apparently oneajy r^arding tfais primiEive in«fl£ and tries EO 
clear Vama of the guilt. In. ayrdecE words the tifEcr endea^'oura 
to win the hifOther’» love^ persuading him Ehat the giods iheiii- 
idvei doiif that be should unite himself with her in Order thfrit 
ihc human race may not dSc out : 

I, Yiml^ diD poaBUed }yf 4f Yuui^ 

flrtt I ffitty ml -Wl di4 inn* cokIi baid^ bin, 

T u ii wifi- viDoaEd ylltd AM t4 ifYiy huibind, 

Li.k« cMg -whu/k l#l -M 4P«|J in tbE antnt t4ll. 

But Vama rcpuLsei her advances au a iln which the ever watch¬ 
ful gods would condemn : 

Ttwy rUTid ibiJ], tb^ Mtef dott EJifir ^riidi„ 

ThoH H[ttl[Ml» *E (podi ^he w*nJflr nuUd n*. 

wnubiin, with anadifr, 

■Whirl TWai wiUi bini like ■wb«li dE i. cbiHrf. 

To which she rcplici with ffiort possnon than reason i 
Jl ]u ft bralJiH' vrhfrfS ibt ludi 11^ Jaidf 
Ii iL4 ft siiler wlifft dcftlnKti^n cvnwilh? 

Ffllff^sd by niy ian tluM B1M|y w-^rdi J nEtff^— 

CowoR }14«J AM ind hdid Dll In Eby cloftE ^rribrMtL 

And on fill repealed refuul ihe huni4 forih ] 

Alfef, tb(H *ti IbdMd * wulling, Yutu; 

W* find in lli« m- taw™ nf lM*rt *r ^6t, 

Aj HDbd thd IfH ihA iNWibiH diTT|p^ 

Aiujiluira Mit WA I, lilTdlelikn viitl ^ling rtortld th«. 
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Here lit hymn enda. This pOOpn^ ^ wdL ai [ht Otw noted 
abovt^ is nnfiarctinaiely a wtm, hut a torso which givei evi- 
deiKt oE direct and forceiuJ txpresion. Both give t^preMion 
ro the yearninjgs oE fiuUU» love, and bqih draw li|H>n legend 
ary popular ^uaitrial, which was prohahly hOt on a Icsei with 
Jhe higher ethical sundard of the ^■V'edic pML hfodftjfn 
iaxte may bt e»quhlly Jasttdloua, but both deserve praisO as 
iht fim tnown lovt-potnii ifi wofld-hleiatiiit. 

a corainentary OP the Iasi paisLonait hymn wc have a 
juggcjtive little talc in iho SarlthUa (1^.12^ wEiJch 

givcj^ on its baiis^ a fine [egend tjf the Origin oE day and night: 

bhl died Th* fcJi IrtlJ to piwnidi: VarfiS to Mm, 

WJ»w™ OiBir Irttj ifcit iifli ? -''Only ic-dny ha ]l4t difld'" 

'Lbnn Lba gOih mid : ''Thai dIh vrUl Ill^tr fo^l^L lum s Hi 

vUI en 4 t« For ml UiSt tiPK U]*f« vu oely doj Alld On 

l*da cmJlod iit^ht ^ thm &TflM a nwrraw ; 

IiLtti. 

But ]aLcT Vedic IJtjerature tl singularly devoid of such full- 
blooded pOfinli M chase quoted aixsvt althougli the power «>E 
Chc *«t to enchrall and dwurb Ea tuUy acJcnowledgtd. Xhc 
marrjagt'VeTKs of the ^g-wfdd^ of which we have Jtl enlarged 
collection in the Xiv, are qE a peaceful and sociable 

ehar^rcT and n^nnSt chiefly o£ benedietjotUH ^31 well ai Uiagic 
Spells and songa, relating to raaniage and the begetting oE 
chEldren. But more numerous and inccrotlng are the spcih 
in the tuturc oE wild exorcisms arid caries which refer to love- 
inti^gucs and disturbances of manied life; The two ''sleeplflg 
4 |>ell$'^ {fig-u. vii, bSf iv, h) have been linerpfited 

as ''charmt at an udgnition'', in whidi a lovff* sleilitlg t* 
his «w«eEh«rt it uight^ say* : "Moy the mother deep^ may 
ihrC dog deep, may the eldcit In Ihc house sltep,. may her rela^ 
tiofl* s1«pj fliay all the people round about sleep." We have 
referenco also to ihe pcimiUve lupcrslJt loitt belief that by 
meani oE the picture of the EidovOd one mti harm or Dbliln 
power over him or hef by piercing ihe heart of the picture 
with an arrow which ha^ a hart of iho^ and reather of an 
owl, and hy reciling the following mag^c versti (Aifmva^, 
ilL 2!^) 1 

Mir l«ifL "tb* di*43iiflHt#r, CbqiLlri th«*. Wish Ctft iErriUfi tn'Ofw ftf 
SlBA ia t piirca thM Ia ihil IWTt Tlw irniw, wdn^ wtlli Intg^ng, 
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luibMl dCL. «rliM0 Hllin It uUdwkLLlig <lMi/4|, -wLtfa UiAL,, 

tiBMd^ Kim* ili*l3 pi«K4 thw Iji lit* hwi^.C^Mmod by burn- 

mg ariomz, wLUi pu-ctL^d nLoutli, dc Uhli [vafflid), coula to jhMj, witii- 
iJiy pILtnl prldn Itid uldt|. idn* iil^t,. ipM^iLug iiTtolly BOd ^ me 
ibVtA^, 

Thii h prHa:ib«d Ecur the man who dcslrei lo ohUin the love 
Cff ^ woman. TJ3« womsn, il^ a way, but the verse 

fbe redtei is dilferenc (Atharea^. iv. ISO. 131. 1) : 

Mftdiltfi Mm, Il4n(t, mtdivD. Ua. Mtddui, mjtddta bin, O Air. 
UiddDD him, Apsi, mBddw bN. hft- hi« tcsinra* with lov* fli wt. 
DiVinL u|»ii from boMd to fcQi, ][ Atbit tb* pBu^t -of loQpn^ 

fvHli dMLn^ Ye Deitfitt I Lei bhn H^onnoH vLih l^n nf did. 
The latei' KatLiikis Sutm mention^ manifold oE lovc- 

ma^Jc and its rito^ Vfhidl ilc ealled [ or '^women's 

TitualV' and for which time VedJe un^ and «p<lU vftii fifHly 
utilised. Tn $ntne of thik spelb which, for instance, i 

w»ra*]5 uses in the attempt to MUt her rivalt^ lang^Agc nf tm' 
bridled wiEdhesi and batrod finds free cKpressian. 

Theno arc uumerDus rcfcrcfices Ltl V«dic literature to un¬ 
married who grow old, Jite Gho^, in the house of their 
fathers and who adorn themseiv^ in the dedre of marria^ or 
of a lovet; and 'kumAr^-putra' is already rncntiaricd iu: the 
VajowiisyiSaYhhtl^ {jutn. 6), Althongh poly^gamy was freely 
allowed, the marri^^tle wai not lightly r^gardcff, and the 
position of the woman in the hoyfc-hold was One of honour 
And dignity I hot (he e>tiA«tiet of free love and Ktrec lover is 
evidenced by the cvrin^a ritual of VarunapFa^h^a in which 
the wife of the ^oiheer ii ^tlHiioncd a$ to her Joven. Ivt 
the famous hymn, usually known as the CajnNer's Lament 
(^-P, X. 34. 4), a reference seems to be made to the gambler's 
wife being the bbjistt of other men^s intidgtia, and in atuither 
hymn 40r 6) mention ii made of a woman reKrting lo her 
remJewoui. The word ptJmitifli/J 'Wnnir^ after men"' is already 
found sn the iV^Va ro^rtnfda (joex. 2£) and (xv. 

2r 1 et leq): while fira in the evly teMt* had not yec acquired a 
EinaKet sense but waa applied gRiemlly to any lover. Judging 
from the vchsnentarVith which women used (o utter magic 
spells for the dcftruction of [heir rivals or cowivcf, one would 
think thai ihe counc of free loi^e did not iron tmooth even in 
tltO*e days, Hefermccs to hecaera arc seen in m^ny paisagcr 
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0*1 in tht : whEJe the woid jffidAffmnl i* msd mt » 

Jnucih with rtfercflcc [o tutoK ^Fttmwrid but tn the ccmrEoaii 
^ncnlly. Although tb* Vedcc go<ij art, aa a rule, scxuiilly 
• inaril, seniuDua ima^try h o4wn employed in dc$criban^ them, 

said (i, 124. V) to diiplay her [cnA, amilii^y^ at a 
1 loving and well-drcs^cd woman doeji to h*r lovCTr- Lfiviiatc 

in whidi ia fmind ilte gtfrm^ of the later prw:oM 
t oi Niyt^, was allowed in the cate of the widow t hut the 

I imagery used In thij conncKton BuggeBLB that it wn* more oFcen 

ji forFin of love-unton than the fulfilment of a social prajcticfi. 
In one hymn, for initsmce, the Aivin* are questioned aj to 
whent they w*re by night (x. 40, 2) j 

I WLd- dFihwi bo- tali- bOTtiti b indow ilodSi li«f liUitlAd'l btOtbjrr 

. t4 OiO- iIIWqqIij qt & 'womhii dtSf A- P9US t 

f Didcrent v'ucm seem to have bom entertained with regard 

10 the character of women, While on Dhe one hand, htt gpod 
, qualitlei H-ure mentiOTtod and praised, havej on the other, 

I l^ehement invectivcj ni^Enst her hddencis and her impnriLy—a 

note which. charActcrizcs ao much of later idigious aild didactic: 

I Uteraturc. The general opinion nppcari to he intimaled iiS 

the following worth put into the mouth Indra i^k-v vJJi 

33. 17) L 

Irt-drA ^kLubiI Eliib tHw rn^Dj tii t. WMdUl wu unfgvanu^ 4^ ]bK- 
^ tHJTtpsr Ariktti. 

But latex Saihhiteij go further The MaUrdyAnl Safhhii!& (i, m, 

’ II; nr. vir -3) deicTibes woman ^ untruth and clasaElic^ her 

with dice and drink as the three duef cwili. In the 
Samhitd (vj, v. S. ?) a gtK>d Wflunan £5 ranked even be1t>w a 
had mah^ and the (xxxi) aLludes saimticalJy 

to hex ability lo obtain things from her husband by tajolery 
at nighc. Al| thii paves the way to the gerteral attitude of thej 
BrShmana literature in which the woman occupiei a decidedly 
lower position than she did in the a$e of the earlier SamhEtar* 
We have also in the Vedte texts^ a foreshadowing of the 
penonilieation of love in the %ure of a deityj. which beCadIc 
40 OOnsptcuoqjs in later liceraEure,. although we ha^e no cvidefiee 
of the worship of sotic Eoxoes or of love at the central deity 
of an. erotic mlt, which must have evolved in later timeir In 
ihe Rg-veda itself KSma appears to be nothing more than an 
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pcnonifucatiail, mtanltig- ^'DMirc' generally. In the 
famotJi Nasadiya SSkti (k. 4) itSma or I>e$iw: ii jaid to 

have been the fim JuovemcrtL thai arose in ihc One after it 
had conw \0 lifc^ somewhai in ihc lanae way as Eros, the gwi 
of love, ki cMiDeccwi by Groelt mytJiology with the creation of 
Ihe univene. This Kama or DcjireH not of seitual enjoyilwnL 
btit of good in |ifneralj it coOoeEved in the as a 

great cOfliWical power superiCH^ to all the god* and aomcEimei 
identified with Agni or Fire. But in the itsclE 

We haw other hymns in which Ihc idea of KSma as (he god 
of love if diiLilVClIy foreahadowed. One oF the ipflLi already 
quoted above mention! (he airowe with which the diEquieter 
pictees hearta. arrowi which are winged with pain, barbed 
with longing and ha^ dsifC for ila ihafEt He i* the fote- 
rnrintT of Lhc flovier-arjowcd god of love, whose appearaikccj 
fume* and personality were eitabliahcd in the Eptej, and became 
fully Familiar Ifl laicr cJasaical Literature. The conception o£ 
Kiraaj later on, was not confined ntainly to poetry and artj but 
he became ihc centxc oE an actual colt, and festivah ivere held 

in hii honour. 

If the earlier Vedie Literature il noc very rich in lovc-poemsj 
one would uarcti in vain tor (he bLoslOtning of such poetry 
in ihc deaett oF desolate thedlog^t^l ipeculation of the cTttfli' 
sive ErStmiapa Litemture. In the th& 

Itory #f the lovfl and separation nf rutuTa'^as ;ind Urvnlff is, no 
doubt, nJated with rome fultleraj and an aUuiUin is niad^: t€> 
the BlOty of Diif^nta and ^kunlala ^ hut the romanic 
fibiiitiei of the Icrvc-talei were untiiown ftr were rigidly CKcIudod 
by the authorr of iheac uninspiring doenmenti- Eroticism alsff 
played an unrnislatable part in some a£ the fcrtlliiy rite# 
descf^bcd in the BrShma^a*, but eraticism here was luhsen-ient 
to religioLis theory and practice and never came into prominence. 

It would seem that in Ebe exclusively rcl^ious literature 
of the Veda there was hardly any scope fnr pOdry of diifi type. 
Neither the dialoguc-hymns quoted above not the *pells and 
inctfitatjoELi cau he strictly regarded as forming a part of iht 
[oihodox Vedie Liierjuure of the luual lypa The iradiiion ot 
ritual htenlure did not know what to tfrike of th«e secular 
Rg-vedic poems and could not sscrilK any satiafaetory ritual 
use fot them. We raun, therefontr admit that we have in 
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tJicsc roifiantic v*dic (JialcgUiCs ttrt Kimiiifit (if ft itylc o£ 

(ure whith ™ eutcltially of the nsimre njf foLi-ptJitry, as dii- 
Li]]^:shcd trofD tie orthtidojt jacrcdolal pMtry of Satiihitls, 
Lull which died out in tie Ifttflr Vedic period. 

rhftt such a profane [itciaturC in itfl- early phiM must have 
Ijceii contempOCraneouB witli the religious and sacerdotal litera- 
itire of the Veda? is indicated not only bj the estijteiice of 
spells and narratives of a scculftt tj-pe in the Vedli 
iheaiselves, but also by [he ^lowih, aide by side, ol the ridi 
PftlE liLcrature of talrtj Ic^cndi and ^ihSi on the one han(J, 
tttid the eiiriiest form of Epic itorie* on the other. It w un- 
rorlUl^ate, however, that neither Pali litcmtulKS liOT the £pl« 
have preserved any compJete poem of the erplic type^ although 
it can hardly he rieniett Lhat the under current of profane 
poclryj which had love as one of its irupgrtant themeE and 
which mppli(Jd the ksiveii to some of ihe Epic talcs and 
Bktddhisl Siories. contiitued down lo the Inter Sa.n^nL jnd 
PraEcrit poetry of Amaru arid Hflla. 

The Buddhist view of life was hardly favourable to ihe 
dci^eLopracnt of true lovcpodry, and the coocepiiOrt of the 
love jfOd as Mara or rteftdt indeod typical. Even in the Tftflri- 
gwfftu or Fsalitls of the notable SaSteri of the Euddbiu ordcr^ 
for insumce, we have He do Litctrital memoirs or cameos ot 
ihmi^t, which are indeed Eiitere^ting coujurirtg up for Wt a 
dream-peasant oF these link TVOmon of the antique worlds bent 
upon a h^ quest With a devoted heart and indomitable 
resdv*] but in these utEcraflfea of the Indiart Marys and 
Magdaicnes we search in vam for an apreHioti cE thxBC 
human needs and emotion i which are Mvered by the tVCld 
Mr^. Rhya Dftvids, who has transbicd these palams 
ahly. has remarfc^ with ^;rene dtscsemnieitt that for thcBe pale 
ivomeo of the past the glwry of sairttjhip was not ^ white 
light bnt it appOrt prismatic throu^ the dronnstnnccs and 
Leniperament of each. Here Rjsd there, we catch therefore i 
^|in^p« into the heart of the womatt^ but the tender emotion 
is rigidly excluded in the Klory of spiritual atiainrvicni. Orly 
in the pO«n atuihuled tct Bh^d^ K^pilSiii we fiil-d a tender 
personal note j but hotc alio jpiriinal coenrudeship alnnc 'A 
claimtd. Before she entered the -Order and earned fnime as 
a teachflf, Bhadda waa the wife of Mahatassftpa who became 
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iBe leader of Lbo Bll44^ijt Order after tirt Biiddlia'ft death. 
The/ helped «adi other in donnJn^ the TE%kiii& garh^ U3«y 
left the wcrid Xo^th^t, and then thq^ parted on their several 
Tva/» hO the Buddha, thcrcaiter enjoyinjf still ^ood comrade- 
tiip in the Order. In her she glnrics in her foriotr 

biuband's \iniifi and in their spiriliiali friendship and comioon 
viiion oF the truth : 

^ ^ Uh Bcddlu liu b«r ii bij 
□i«*t KuUfft, miitar oj 

TJl* vliieil (rf dwi ia hiij 

At, bund -illil hdt na kcivU luld lr«M hilEk. -... 

Wfl ttflh faH4 both li* fcnd I, thfl ™ 

A»4 pisy «l tbo ’WM-Id, b*™ BP^b forth. 

Wn btAb vA ArbHIh, wilh idw wclJ UmwI. 

Cool «rt w* beth, Mir* li hLbhint »ff. 

Elteiehere she saf/s: 

TllM*ift4r 10^0 I wdU tbA rub Of ArbadL 

At ! wall fw ma t^Ihp h*ld Ihi fnAoJllup ti»A sod gwd 

Of KiHipi. 

lit if 9, pathedc touch, howern:, that while she speaks in such 
tenni of adonlion oE the gifts of her fornier husband, hli 
■much longer poems have no word oonoemiiog her. 

It is reraartable, Jgain, ?hai none of these pHlmt of the 
siiten is (in^^ vith s. loudi of that erotic mysticism whidi 
expresses reli^ous longings in the language of earthly ; 

nor do [hey reveal any word of quan ainoroLtr self-sumcndff 
to ihe per»n or image ol the Beloved SavioiiTj auth a* cha- 
ncterizc not a little of th^t Ctmsdan Uterature for which 
Hht &Mig of Soloraon^'I am my Beloved's and my Bdoved 
ii mine'—was the sacred anghetypo- This it what distinguishes 
the Indian nvm from their Christian aisiert, who gave uEtcr- 
ance to hymns laden with paaEonate yearnings for the dojer 
eommuTiion with Christ as the Beloved. The Buddha U never 
conceived as the Bridegroom nor fl the church hia Bride- 
Here we have no iraditlari of a youthfti? lavi-oufj round whidi 
qoasi-erotic ideal may hAve easily rvolvcd. Filial love alone 
is the form whereiti [he Buddhist sisier gave expression lO her 
feelings for the Founder of Ihe Order, whom flhe saw hrSi 
perhaps late in his long life. 
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The only p«Uy l-avt’ton^ which hreatbct lEw atmoa- 

phero of human ocutrninit ii iho oCtO Called the Qumion of 
Sakl^a ia the Jn all prohahility it U an old 

nan-BujddhiAtic which ha cuHously found in way iou) 

the canonical Sutia; for it is a pure }ovc-bang wbidi Fiai 
ha^rdly any relevancy Jn tho conte^^t in which il Oocun, 
Addretilin^ the as tfu± Clory-af-the-^iin, which uBi pio- 

bably her name, the Gandharva sings in pastion^L^ words; 

SwHi- ■■ ttH hroKse to Kilfl f«vdaju will] iHHJtv 
Bimc « n eutJi^ drink to 4Afl «thLn^ 
dw «ri- thAUj O piucnca iiJiiivij 
Ta mti dw, u la ArliUtfl tha Trut^. 

Ai znAdidM brin^Pg ««« Ut iffni |ldr^ 

A# i#sA to ild^nf miai, bQj ^finUQb, 

Am with Dwil Wilnrt, krul wtlO bn 4lL4niA. 

Hil ImpacLcnce ktiows no bounds : 

E'tn *M wi dtphtnl vitih }i«i4 apprtnfd, 

Hk#i to HULA itLIt pQolr irhoaci fun 

P«t4Ji ind pollnd cl bh« 

So wauld 1 rink withtn thy hwom iwh^. 

£'«d mm mu iflLffituiit fnUfd lif Uic bosih 
IXiihiei uiduidbog c^|] ud B)e4d uid^, 

3fl I cr^ud bj OiB tMbqty ot liy 

Eddw UdI tiH wby iJhf whHvfarD nf ny hcti. 

By t}i4o «\j hMrih h h4td Jn iMndi^ bid aJI ■ 

Hurt val ol coP>f9 t nor oui I Mm m* hfldtj 

Nn taurc Ikus fili^ ccoa ho- filth IIi'h tbc kilL 

With gteai ardour he bursty ifonh ' 

Within tyito brmi- nnibncB jdc^ lud/j nu 
With thy ioli tyrtt Mbbf«cc ud iidd. 

d fair- ! Thii I onta^nl- 4l 1^44. 

She ii the aummum bonum of hh life, ih^ lipcned fruit of all 
hit merit ; 

WhiU'gr iT>4rit Id tlj4 itady ODU 

I'td wningtt^ Im |hon, t> «ltci^liir-fur^ 

TIh jipOEMdt tm[l td lill thOfA^rMn ta Uc. 

Hi* queit nf her i& likened daringly to the qtte^t nf tho Buddha 
for nilEghtftnniefH : 

Ai lii* a™i± 3f«r, (hiisiigL ccitur 
Bapt *tU itlUtiL md Hlf-pOHWifd^ dWJi btnfid 
SMkiny irn^niJl, uveh » da I 
PninfU^ tfi« ^ic«i ^ lhai, O dlary^F-thi-Enn t 
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Itf SJLh'^ICJUT £KOI1C LJT£3UIUR£ 

4i wffuW th*t Sw rfJWtj wterft li« tu wiMI 

loAE^IiLv EtJigbriflOiiiDDty IR I 

Wltl Hul« 0 iiimt, wtn la blkta ! 

Acid 1h hiu no other boon lo atk £roin hit G«d : 

Atid if p4t4hll2ICa 4 hona Vtftv 

Djf llLHfiHiiii lfaljly ffodp^ 

'Til th*£ I'd uk cif biE], i>4rF iLcnttg inj JAiY# H 
Thl^ CKquasiie little lovc-ung it li|i^ a Httic ozsls m the 
imnirnH: and add tract oE HnehithAniail and Buddhutik littra' 
tuK aE m^tiy c^niuried- but it i^lso r sure mdication that 
in [Jic popuEar ot this is the only lyurviving 

apeeimen, love mu.i{ have b>HU an important llrrnie. \i it was 
nol favoured by the prince Or the priaij it surely had an 
iiTefiiitible appeal v> the kjcencr ^nd more robust peroepiions 
oF the unsophiscjited people at hx%t. 

The sam^ atutude tow^aidi love is also illustrated by the 
Epic literature. The Epic poetrj' with in scfioua and didadic 
is ]^ot rich In whai iiray he railed lovojpoeiry in th$ Strict 
sense of the terra. Love as a motif runs through most oE ihe 
episodic steeicsv “S jnstauoe, in those oE Savitrl, ^akuntalS 
or Uamayan ti J and iho love of f^aitiA and Stt^ form the maijt 
I Kerne oF one of the great Epita. Laier [Weti Jia-ve glorihed 
these Lhcraeff in their iuimorl^l poems and drama* : btU the 
eariier Epic poet ia mainEy concerned wiih ttie narrative rather 
tliaTi ihe lync pOSSibiLitiet of the subject. l1ic only fme 
passage which describes the lover's pang of separation and 
rises almost to a lyric rapture i^ that in the Snudarm Kir^ 
of the fldmaytfrtfl; where Rami^j seized with grief and despair 
laments and waflden ihrough the forest in search of hIs loit 
wife; but here alto the passage is mainly deserEptivc. 

The absence of true lovc poetry Jn the Epics may al*0 be 
partially explained by the position ahieh women held in the 
Epic society andpthc relation which existed between the sexcjr 
No doubt, women enjoyed a consEdnable intAlure of ftecdoni 
and respect, and the coii^raandEng pcfliiion hdd in the house¬ 
hold by Kart^alyS, Candhari and Sfltyavats is in confonnily 
with the rarlicf traditions of the Vedic period. Love-matches 
were allowed among warrioT-cJaceSi and self^'hoscc of husband 
(jvff^ffritiMra), chough not recognlKd itl the S'ln^ftiSF plays a 
great part in the Epics, Vet after all is said, it cannot b* 



TRe.VnrtF^NT or IjCiV£ 
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iiS practice, wai niD<;Tjni§cd. u die cqu-^-l iJrt n 1 an4 nathing 
it mOrt aignificam of ihc pracikaS ctu[act{:r and proiaic 
lYioraliLy Of ihc Epic nftC ihar it* auiiude toi*'ar^ love and 
inairia^. Whai ia pfindpally 3dcalisc4 in the £p?ci ccril- 
jiig^] buL t]iC nblig^lion of cfauSiLty wa laid oii die 

weaker sex, ;iJ3d p^iicady no limiU were set to tlic licence 
uf man. Allhou^h bdelEiy ed a aiiiglc ^jpOuto vm vi^ytd witli 
approv^iU pol^'gam^' and cuncubiutige remaLned luleheded amL 
Kcined to have bmtlSfht un di^acc either to lEian ot co ihe 
gods t for woman was h iefyed, if nor diFcctly m a chnEtel, 
ccrlainly as an object created tor the uie and enjnynreni □[ 
man. Ihc pictui\ uE the Epic liC^oen with its cptcurraji 511(1 
&en$ua] gndt and its g^lorhietl courtesui^s is truly iiLdicativc 
of the £^€ Pilin'* attitude towaixli love and regard for his 
woiiuni- The Kinie impres^iun of vioman's inferiority is left 
cn the reader's mind by the otherwise cxtremelj- p^theijc 
irunent of G^ndhSt^ in the Str^^Vii^fM-paTviidiiyS^a. This de¬ 
gradation of womanhood probably bt^ii, as we hnee alrcadj^ 
ptoted, from the itgc of the BrihnniilflS, but it certainiy leached 
iu dinia^ among ecrlain classes in tEic Epic ago. TIlC anlj 

eitception_and the most honourable eKcepiton—is the C7i« of 

Dakratha's sons, whose faLthfu] ncs4 to their single speusea 
deserves all praiw ; for this certainty dots not appear to Ulvi^ 
been the of rhe princes, if it was of (he people. On 

rhe other hand, the stroiigcr minded Oraupadi ij noL iJic 
topical woman of the higher orders of thti age, nor i* Savidf^ 
who it merely the cmbodimeJH of an ideiil. bnt the hclp^m 
5itA who suffered for no fhult oE her own. 

It must not. however, be iupposed tliat loiwc as a scntinKFiE 
was not favoured hi this age- ‘Oil the alher hand, il muiL 
have been one of the powerful fcTFces mOuLditlg the ordinaiy 
man's life- It supplied the leaven to the man! plot o£ the 
Epics which niEBt have had a popular le^cnd^ry origin, and it 
it the main pivot renmE which iunve some of tbiC roma.i]lic 
episodic ironjes^ which were cloubtleia derived in ihe heginriins 
from cntirETy popular sources. But al the sanic Eiinc ncitber 
the eulEure oF the age nOi: its social envitOimienE was favour¬ 
able to tht dtvdupmcnt of pure lowc-pociry in the ertItodOK 
litctature of the hi^er dalteti whkh was dominated in the 
liuin by a serioai and didactic ihotLVe. 
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SANSliRlT ERJQTIC; UTEBJlTVRi 


2. CLASSICAL SAHSKitrr potntv 

It £i indeed, notil we come tcp whai » tnorwa a* the 

^^lAUical p^Lod. or ^njJcjrit lits^tuiTe iJilE we find ?i;otic pMtrj^ 
brooming In in fulntis j and it wai liitt poclry which ledctoied 
and vlnd^ud die claEm* ol wornan as an object of divinely 
iDJpcml paujon. When we come lo this period of Sanslrit 
literamre We find tfiat from it} wy dawn love had cslablwhcd 
iUeif as one of its domtnant ihemet In Patadjali'* l^^ha- 
bhaflra, belonging a[ the latejt co Uic 2nd century B. C., we 
have refercibcct to the talc; of Yavllaita, Pri]i^i^ Yayitij 
.of VSsavadaU^ SumanotEari and BhTmmtha, Nothing h 
jaEd of [he dcuiJs erf iJieie stories, but Wc know that one at 
least of ibtie, tfic talc of V^avadatiS^ irmat have had love as 
itf uOdcHying theme. PataAjalj aJao quote* vers« in the cenate 
™turc of the daedal period, md one frozen L at least of a 
line it dearly ercHic in subject in ife desoripdon Of [he 
maming : 

(y t&ij-]Lin 1 wd 4^, thn uu^ kh 1 

The ful] seise is forEunaEcly jupplied twelve centiirEej Jncr hy 
KieiaeiMira, wlto quote* it in hit AucityatmedTa but atlifhuces 
it wrongly to KuraJridasa i 

Q fUL#, tilled et tbA flTVt ijuLoOi 

jaoj |4VHk ■tm&dcai ambrKd 1 

444ki imita [4 pndtlm 

Tbvt bu^ li jtow Ebg bruk ul Jftirti I 

We have a]so a [radiEiOn TctOlded by «veral Saml^Jt 
ludiorj that there wa* a poet, named Pinini, who wrote One 
poem with two diflermt name* or two pwini cntJEled Pdt^ia^ 
vijaya and J^bavaii^tdj^, who esceltcd in composing vcries 
m the Upajati mefre and to whom aevetal yersei in this metre 
are aacribed in the older anthologies. A* Indian traditEon 
tnow* only ef one PiSnini who wrote the faraouj gnmIaa^^ it 
i* not unlikely that Ehe graimnartan may have sl*& been a tHWE, 
Mjat of these s-CTfli-s attributed to Plnmi arc in the fanciful 
t^n but some are distmetty erotic in Eheme. Here is a dcKrip- 
tion of the cvenirig : 

el4H hjti ths RWM^ fiutud Um gkiw of JUMHIB, HiHj 

Ihi ftqt 4t Bljlrti knlj with tha tniuk]* ef lUn, itut Jb bw law 
lis hath oA iwtiesd tlui bat msatl* d 1 OsrkqfH- bad abpiwd efl Icj 
haw fH* ta tba mk. 



TUAT^ENT OF U3VE. 


Wlsti Ul# W«4 UfllM with Uw Snm ter h«a wu iwldy j ft* !*«■ 
□J IIhi il^Mt WH Thin ii ih womta li IMt .(ulcu. 

! If Aiva^opi, tKt csurlieK known vxim in the Jtavp-itj^e 

wtiofc worlci Lave caiof down to ixs, doei not tjtilift 

Lhe 3 ^atEve oi love in hi» qui^^li^Odt pocmi^ the ^nonymaiu 
hetami-driiAd, which wai diicava^<cd in Ccntnl Aa*i aloq^ 
wiih dxamiitic: £r;i^ient md which ^ipparcnEly 

p l>dongi to the sime JWfiod, f^nrea a. covrteaan and a. rogue as 

chief char^cter^ and cDouid oot hxvc been meant cntiE^ly for 
pLiiposn of re]ig;iOLLi «dkflcatlan. The episode at Njanda Aod 
SundarTj however, eipecialljr in the fourth canto of Aivaghosa^s 
well-known poeniH h Jft the bcii ftylc of ornaEc disai-cil poctiy 
in EtJ deKTiption <ii Ehe love of the young COnpEe. But tbe 
Afcelic in Aiva^O^ geta ihe Upper hand of the poet, and he 
^ never tuicK?’ the oppcrtuniiy of echoing the old denunciation 

of wcunan as the aoure^ of all evdl : 

f’UileP^t* wcHBun ULilD iHflo^^ieadM s wcfM^CI wLtJHWt IkMlLion 
1^, Bidn thor bring 4 b1j ftH luvd tr«lb1«K i^ll 
EMaFt Cd tlkMfi. t 

He ra]«a hit voioe oF warning [hat 

In Ibfi wordt dF WDTTtDn tli-ftrA u hMkf^ i 
III iN«i/ bri^t th»F4 it dIttJljr po^iOD. 

Repeatirig thit half-ver^ In Bhartrhari 

wittily utggeais a praccical application, at which 
y himtclf would perhaps ha^e frowned wuh diiguit; 

3«n» dotli DfiD> drinik iswa Bboii- 

And tlcilEt it th«t b41rt ^Lth AtV I 
Even if lOvO'poemi are nOC profuse in the earlLcit specimem 
oF classical Sanskrit liCeniure, it mUM not he suppoied (hit the 
pasuoUate element in human nature had in the meanlLcae 
fatlcd to And an adequale exprcfliou- Lqve had nof yet COtne 
to its Own. in the Kuostpoesien in the policed and artificiaL 
^ Kavya-poetry; hut in foLk-IIterature, the tfaditi<pi of whith if 

to a great extent preserved in Eiakrit, it must have formed an 
atMOrhiog theme. Much of thi* popular literature, which mmt 
have developed very carly^ appears to have been lost; but as 
W 4 have already pointed out, we can surtnUe its vogue from 
the way in whieh the exotic ^aJi gSttiSf called the Qtieition of 
?^ki. found iti way delightfLilly into the wered text of tbe 
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aj wtll m frobn. Lhc unckiubEed Icavtning it mun 
have ^pplicd y> the Eal« of tfite e])]C and i(a crertic pasu^s. 
The LirpaiiionKi secular hymns of the JWgn/edii^ which ive 
have alicady tjUMed. above and which arc indeed OUL ol pliacc 
in Ellfl text and in the oOilEoxt in whkh they occiir„ protnahly 
fomied the ttanin^ point aj vkII the prolniypc of ihi^ popular 
eitiotion^l Jiteraluxe; and a tiadiEion ti ?WCh pOctry mtt^t have 
linrvLvcd ihrou^ti long eenturief a» a «tmng undcr-curtent^ only 
Dcc^iotully ecMiung lo the surface in. the inore conventjoDal 
Jitetalure. It w pcrfiapi foflr th^ r<iasbn (hat ch<s earlictt Dotic 
poetry of the diaieal ptriod it lo Ik fobjld not so miwh ill 
Sanskrit a^ in Pratrii t and one ci the targeat coll4eiion& of 
sncfi ea^ry erotic versa, goin^ under ihc name oi Hala, htlo^)gs 
to Ptatrit Ikcerature. Thi» Prakrit poetry i-i doubElcss aa con. 
ventional as Ehe Sanskrit and is not folkditetatuir in iu true 
tenje; bu t these early Prakrit ver«jj popnlar amorrig the rnassesi, 
had love aj their prEncipftl iberac. There ii ao 4-videvice to 
diOw Ehat Prakrit love-poetry VUi the prototype of the Later 
Sanskrit, hut the prauraptiM is strong that the erotic stuti- 
uien^ which had diiTiticd itself Ju popular literature, must have 
Borvived in Pmkiit poetry, and that, later on, it invaded the 
eaurtly fitcriturr written in Sanjkrit. ultimately hetOming; Ite 
almost yniversal Ehefue. 

Wiatevcr migjit liave bMn the Ori^n, the irSdiEion of 
love is uhiquitoos in elasjieal Sanlcrjt literature. M 4 rttotif 
it it aliflMt exclusively predominant m Sanskrit drama, pracii- 
eally ovenhadffWing every Other sentimenL It And» no* a 
tmall pliiec in the Mahikivya in Its inevitable emtjc episodes ■ 
and even plous Hindu and Jaina authon ate no* abhcirent 
of a fultomc description of amorouj acts and emotions. But 
these inctqgant digresitoni", intioduced for Hi^nt effftt. do 
not really nmeem love hut the art of low, being inspired rpo« 
by dte Kima4lst.ra (Ejotia) than by any cMiberanre of pDctfc 
feelLng; and ai such they canncit Ik regarded as Bpcedrucru of 
lovfrp&eiry tft the proper *en4e. BxecpiiolU may be made in 
favour of K^lidSsaS pAfsionate Lament of Rati {ituHUrtjo iv), 

' Av f*r ia mH. t sii t j 

Tti-i ; Hm vii*?* TTii-n, 

XTj Tii, xtI, KvlU-ai; (gMn*eiIl[lr*S yfl «ld 

rumarefatf-ttrUii h; nte. 
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)(nod«l]cid perhAjK icm Aivagho^'i Lament o^ Si^ndiin (Sann^faiffl. 

vi), and hia more palhcik LiimenL of Aja {ROSAS' viii); 
huL evert these Kivya-poeta, concerned as they are ivlih 

JuWj ^dn^pt sujch [hcirtcg only incidcntaLly at lyric inlerpretcrs 
of Jhc epic tradition, ^nshrii love-poetry as such ^Idom stands 
by ItJelf, rtOr h it lyric in the tCcfaUECBl sense. From ihc be^inr^- 
in® it i* mixed Mp with narrative Or dcHTiptive inaner. ns fbr 
inftailco, in the Mahikavya or iii Hnallcr KSvya^ like the 
; sometimes Jt is cotuiected with a didactic drifts as 
jn Asvaghexia and Bhartrhari; but mcm, often. a& in AniatM 
And ±e ^ataka-writera, it lakes ihfl form, noi H>r 51 sysEemalEe 
and well'knic poem, bm of lati elegant and finished miniatute 
presiriEeri within the liraits oF a ainglt sdF-atandii^ stanza, 
ThtH, ihe Sanskrit love^pOcEry whLctl came into beitig was 
diCerent hom Ih* type represented by the fove-poems which 
we have quoted above froth Vedic and pwt-Vedic literature. 
One impoTtant Characteristic Chf this new poetry of ivhich we 
have already fpoken, ia that it takes the form of minJaturc- 
painting acxotnpliahed within ibe limits of detached stanzat 
Each atanu is a sepamte and coinplcte unit of setiac, expres¬ 
sion and imagery, and presents a dHintily ftnishftd piclurs oF 
a single aspecr of the cniotion or a jingle sithation. Jt is pco- 
hablc that tho stanris were originally cnixilpased, not in a. 
particular context, but independently^ and were COLIecfcd to- 
ijethcr in the fiatlflC of an antholc;^ ot an anthoEDgical ochtury 
of tiolaied ttanias, called batata Even if it h possible soinfr 
KP mate out m entire signiheanoe from the stama^units 
in a Pataka, they setdom have any inner contteKjOn or moLiy^ 
in ^bdcin tCH one another, or any Eotality of effect, each Stanza 
by ilsell having a compretsed and jelf-<:onEained charm of own. 
In Mich scries of self-standing stanza^, Sanskrit IcA-o-poetiy 
giVtt U 9 mini^lLme pictures of lave, not in i 4 ^implidttes but 
in itf niceties^ iiM>t in its Large and direct exaltation^ but in 
its pnomenti and moodi of ddicate SlzbEclty. Samkrit poetry, 
much Jces itj love-poetryj with its implitationi and reEicencef, 
is never simple and untutored in the sense in which thac 
tenmt cm be applied Ui tnodcth poetry j U h never undisciplin. 
Cd nor mcatlt for undisciplined enj&ymcnE, If the eoncent 11 
romatic the ntpeesnon is srvenely cJaBsic j there it moerf lestraini 
thm abandon. The snuiment [$ more often artittSc than 




IS auTTlc UlfiftATURt 

pcrVM^aJ- TMj it in porfcci acciofidailcc with the Sanflutic 
poetic thccry of Lnipcfwmal Lied enj&jff»ent, which wout^ lulc 
cMU pewmil pa«aon And periflii the thcinc, not nE a piuticubr 
wonLin, 4 LauTA or a Butxicej but ef WWian ai inch, provided 
ahe it young iHjd beautiful. It ij trun that die partlcuJar 
wciitqan u alwAji^ thoc behind Lhr univKSTHS iaed woman, and- 
inBpirca the emotioa^l ejruatitcsi and vivid Lmagery; hut in 
the teftned and jdcaliurd expression there is little icopc lor 
personal emOlJon. 

Bni in (hij. detached artiatic altitude the ^auskriL poel 
perhaps poaseasei an advstntiig;^’ If ^ not Attain the 

nsiood 0^ all-abaorbii^ eestary or the stAie of tearing poflion, 
he can reach of a baUnced frame of mind and cultured aluoftiess 
a aendupeni o( placid, and even playful^ enjoyment, in which 
his unpeiuOLU paiiion itself bceomes a delectable luKuty. Even 
ihe pang^ and pains, which are inseparable from the joys and 
tiopcj oC love, become pleasing and beautiful. Love ]| cx^ 
perienced, not in its disturbing poignancy, nor in it) joyful 
elevation^ bill h a purely poetic sentiment of pleasurable relish 
which hfcatj forth into ext|uunte blOHOtnt ot fancy. As the 
poet tan BUUd apart from hii feeling, he can toy and trifle with 
love, smile aL it) oddities And laugh at Itj absurdities. Very 
oftetij therefore, we And rcFmhin^ touches of sparl^ling; wit 
and gentle humour^ which m^ke iho dainty little stanza) ai 
ftec from iltfvenljnesi at from slopp^nen. That the SansIcrEi 
poei can make light of the serious pai4ion and view it in a 
playful mood a pouibk became he doo not lose binuelf in 
abalraclion and thereby loosen hii grip on The ea*ential realities 
of life. It ij Ifue that Sanskrit Jove-poetry del%h(s to 
move in a world of serene ihd pleasing fiction, but. para¬ 
doxically enough. It conceives love in its concrete ridmesa Ahd 
variety, and not in its brOad and ideal Aspect). Even if he 
doet noi believe in the amonous cult of a partieular womanj 
what we have here is the pArtEailar womAh uO^vetjAl ised, and 
not the univerul woman particulansed. The artistic refine' 
raenh Therelbrej seldom ob^res the great human sentimenE^ 
and even if Ihoe is hardfy any individual emotion, the grace' 
fu] little piotuTB show an intimAle leAliiation of lovc ih a 
variety tcimulating utnadoni of joy and sorrow, hope and 
Jear, Iriumph and dcfealr 
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In order EQ appreciate this cfaauoal poetry it h IMMSISiry 
to realize at clic outlet tbe oonditEons under which It waJ pro¬ 
duced and the enviroiunMfit lci which it 4ourizhed. In thii 
cOAtieKit^n atrendon musi be drawn, in the Htta place, to the 
CvpJudon of R innltilLtde ol mdodEous metru in [hia Literature^ 
which arc recorded freely in [he earlier known ^yitematie work 
on Prosody aLtributed to PLrtgaJa, Th* epic poetSj rtaturally 
ley setiutLve lo the effects of the rhychruk fomij pTcFerred inetrCt 
in which loai^ scrici of stanzas cauM be w^Ltcen with case; hue 
the neceaSty of metrical variation in emodonal poetry, which 
had lov^c for ira principal thenie. aocounti for ihe large number 
of the so-caJJed lyric mCtrca evolved in ihk period. Tt h some¬ 
what remarkaWc that the namiei given to sorae of theic metrq 
ure cpiiheis of fait nwidCrtJ. Vidynnnmjls, '"chain of iLghtn- 
ing^' l Kanata-prabbS '^he radiance of gold" j TanVi ileridef- 
J Embed'; Oiiu-hiji nT, '^sveeily Brailing" ; Kundii-danlL, ''a maiden 
oi hndlike twth” l Vaaanta-tilaka. "[tie QZTiameni of aprlng'^j 
Sragdhatil, ''a maiden with a garland" are indeed pretty ria.meSj 
but they also point to a probahEt cOr^ncxion with eroric themes. 

The ■cniSKnoe of inserlprioni written in thia style of poetry 
in the first few centuries of the Chriitian era, ai well a^ the 
form, eon lent and general oulloot of ihis pOctiy, indicates its 
cIok connocion lyilh the courts of prEnceS;, who iu many eases 
are known to have b«n pairthu of ihe great classinl poetj. 
Aj. A tnaltcr of fact; this poetry Appears to have been aristoh 
Cratic from ihe beginning, fostered under the patronage of the 
wealthy Or in the courts of tb* pTitices. Even if it did not 
lack serious internE, this poetry natanlly reAecis the gracci 
well bh the aTLEhciBliliee of cPUrtTy life ; and its exubcra-tit 
fancy is quite in keeping wElh the taste which pnes-ailed in Ebi* 
aEmoiphere. In lat& times the science of Poetics atieoipud 
and conaidsahly aocoeeded in atereotypii^ thii taste into fix¬ 
ed convention^, and in later decadent pwtty these oonveu- 
tiofU alone acipreme. But even in the easier poetry, 

lh£ oonjumraate elegance of which is undoubtod. there ii v«y 
Often R marked preference of what catchq the eye to what 
tOudkci the heart. The couit-influence uodoiibtally went a 
long way, not Only in foiLering a certain lar^onr and luxuriance 
of Jtyle but also in encouraging U taile which preferred the 
iautistic and the dahonte to the fervid and the spontaneout 
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The pMlry in rtfiftetnenL and ipicndour bu| it l(Ml its 

uncutoml sisnpltcity and ils pdstiilc aoccut of passtoiL Scnti- 
nimtality rcp]accd aCntiitKq^t^ fancy predominated over pfluion 
and iu^nL^lLy iaok. chc place ol feelin^r 

The peuLmum of the UtiddhiitLc ideal had diuppcaredj hav' 
injf Ixen replaced by inoie accomniodacing views ahent Ehc value 
oE plejUiure. £ven ih^ Buddhiisl author oE [ho 
doei ncH. disdain to weave a lovc^lheme into hLs JoEty story oE 
JiluEciav^ana's seltjACrihcc [ and in hii beftodictocy verfe h< 
dMi not bnlc^te co repr-raent the Buddha as being rallied upon 
hif hard-hcaiaedneis hy the ladies of MSxa^s irain. The widely 
djffiused KSvya-stylc and its prevailing love-interest invade even 
the domain of te^nical sdentes j and it ii remarkable chat 
[he nialhematidan Bhisliaragupca not only usej elegant rncties 
in hii LU^vatl hut presenu his aJgehraic^l iheoremt in the 
Eorm of problems explained U> a fair maiden, nf which ih-e 
phraseology and Lraagery are drawn frOnS the hces and Howers 
and other fatfliliar O^ects &f pociry. The celebration of E«[i- 
vaJs with pomp and grandeur, iht ao^utenfien ts of the court 
and the people, [he sports In the waler^ the ^me oE [he swing, 
the plucking of flowers^ song, dance, dramatic perfortnanc«. 
Pitid 4 Lh<r diveriLons, clahoratc dcscriptLDn of which forms [he 
itoebin-trade of luCAt Kivya-poets, bear witness noL only to 
this new seme of life but aho to the genetL!:l demand for 
refinements beauty md luituiry. The people could enjoy 
heartily the good thJn^ oE [hu world, white heartily believing 
in [he n^t. If pleasure with refinement was sought for in 
lifep pleaiurc with elegaticc was demanded in An. Il ii na-tural, 
(her-tfo«p ihat the love-poetry of thii period acldom transports 
or moves deeply either with iti jOy or its sOrTOW; for love is 
Dimceived not in irs infinite depth or poignancy, nor its ideal 
beauty, but in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment braking 
forth inro delicate blovmms of fancy. 

Bui it is not cour^lLfe alone which inspired ihia liieruture. 
The dotoinanc love-nmtif oE daisical poetry \s cxplaLned also 
hy the environment in which it grew and from which alone 
it could obtain recognition. At ihe centre oE it sLands the 
Nagaraka, the poliihed man abouE Down, wh 04 e Culture, lasted 
aud habits so )at::ge1y impirK thU literaturCi and who ifr as 
Kcuh rightly remarks, as typical of Jt at the prleft or the 
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is <ti the liLcmurc of the Bfahmatjat and ths 
i;pini|9^fl. ApaiL ffOiEi the picture we get of hint in list 
liieoiure iteelf, we have a vivid stftjch oi an ancictit proto- 
typt of ibe J^igaraka in ihc or the SdccMie of 

I^tit!, altribuicd to V?iWViyarLa, The WflU-pIanncd hou^e of 
the Ni^^aka, utuated itat a rivtr Or a tank* u jorrounded 
by a Sovely farden ; in the garden there 'a, for amuMinent 
and repose, a summer llOiOe, a bower of creeperi wuh ^ai^ 
paitcrre, and n carpeted awitlg Ln a thady ipot. HLs living 
loofb, balmy with rich perfume, contains a bed «>ft, white, 
fragrant and iuKOriously furnijhed with pillnwa or cLubieni- 
There is alio a coudi^ with a kind oi smol at tbe bead, on 
■which are placed pigments, perfumes^ garlands, bark ol dtron, 
4 Dinvas and a box of paint. A lute biinging from an ivory 
peg and kkhc boolci to read arc blso not On. ihc 

ground there o a spLttoon, and not far trOah the couch a round 
uai with raised hack and el board for diet, T^e MSgaraka 
*pcndi hii inorning in haihing nnd claborate toilet, applying 
oinEmem^ and perfncnet to hts body, coHyrium to hi* sycj and 
red paint {fliamka) to bia lip$, chcwi betekfc&vca and the bark 
of direil tn add fragran-CC to hii ixiOlitb, and looks ai htniKlf 
in the gbsa. After hrcAkiasr, Jvc Hstena. to his parrots whKh 
sre kept in a cage outside his room, kind tenches thtbl new 
phraiei. He delights in ram ard coct fights and other diven 
sEons which he aijoya with his frierds and companions, the 
usual hangers-on, high or low. After a brief midday liccp, lie 
dreucE iigidn and joins the ^Ciobly oF Friends. In tbe evening 
there iA mUMo, followed by jojf^ of ]ovc in company rfitb hia 
lady frleqids. The« are the evsry-iiay duties Or pleasures of 
the N3garefca. Thtrc a« abo occasional diversion! and 
roimds of pleasure. There are fesllvaLi, drinking puTlEes- plays, 
concerti and ballet! to aaend i there arc socisl gathertngt. 
eften held iti the home of Lhe ladies of the where 

assemble men of wit and talent, and where attittic and pocEic 
topics are freely diiCUMcd. There arc csccuiTionj to be made 
to the parks, picfiici rn the grovei> nr wnEcr-EporEs in the lakes 
or riveei. In all these diversions and eDgSgemenSi Fiis lady- 
friends play a great pari; mid judging from Vaiftntasena one 
should Ehink that the accomplished courECUn occupied an 
impOrEaFlE pnntion in'llie social life of ibi! period. 


±0 
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Thf piciuTf iij d<^ubL, he[$hC£ued ind tlicrc U 

ibe ijmdy ind |tic dilcLtamc iei the And in the 

nclcLy whith ht fr^u^nted; but wc need not dtmlM from 
whA[ wc *cc rliewiicTfl in CixudaLta diSt dwt* -wnf much 
^nuine icullunej diarAE:ter And ictinemenL In hits tiifiei the 
Na^rata de^nCTAted into a lUcre profcuLonal amourut, but 
in due cak^y litcraiLirc he ii figured ^ ridi and cultivated^ a 
jx>et fildUcd in the ariSj a man of wit and pojtih—^ perfect 
man of the world. He could dwiu poetry, patndi^ attd 
mmic ai well it delicate pxoblcEDs in the doctrine o£ lovci. 
SJid bis remaiicr shew not only profound acquaintance with 
tbc gay Kienccs and arta hut also hit extensive cXpcriccme in 
the ways of WDincn and a deep tnowLndgc of human, especially 
feminine, nature. 

The science of Erotics had indeed a profound influence 
on tht theofy and practice of ufw poetry of this period, 
althumb we mukrt guard against the error of asiutnitig that the 
e|asijcal erotic poetry u in the nature of porno^aphy. The 
standard work of Vatryiyana containil, b«ides several chapters 
DU the art and practice of love> sedtioos on ihe and 

means, of wu^nihg artd keeping a Jover, on courtship and «gYii 
of love, on marriage and conduct of married life, ^nd not a 
liltle on the prACtidL prycholcgy of the emotion of love. In 
thsM matcers. tht science of Poetics ai eniE>odi>$d especially 
in works ooi the erotic Rasa, came in a line aJld went hand in 
hand; and it ii almoit impouible.to appreclaio fully the merdti 
as well as the defects of Sarukrir lovt^poetry vrithont some 
knowledge of the habiu, (nodes of thought, liteifary tradilLons 
and fundamental poetical postulates recorded in the Ssutras^ 
the mere allurion to one of which is enough to call up soma 
familiar idea or tOiwib aome inner chord of Bcntimeill.. There 
j| much in these treatisB, no doubt, which |i^^ us an Edtaliwd 
or fanciful picture i and the CXisiexicc of The poopfe of whom 
they j-peat wai jujt « litdo a proloJ^d debatieb as a pro 
lor^ged idyll. But marked as theie aocounti are with a great 
deal of heightened description or rven schdlasdc fomiaiism, 
there is an unmistakable attempt to do jnstjce to facts, not 
only as they appeared to ibe pmonal experi^ce of there 
thoftfislt but also to the obsCrvatLon of general nwge. This 
ij specially trcie of the earlier works which were eompoMd 
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the idcat had bftOMM iw^pcypcd into fijccd coflvtn’ 
and wc otunw rdPM eo raogriiK the fiict thai Ehey 
Auconkd itl SLving ue a minuEC JuCxtfi ^nalysU of tbfr 
«r 4 Lu: emoiioft^ tbe Eli^ry oE which had an iaiioLatc b^aJTii^ 
on the praetke of th? pocE& and in iivtlf a i£Kja.T^tc 

aiudy- 

Dmi; the ^nskrh poct cduld not foidget lhat betide hii 
cl^^L WfM patron and tb« cultivated Na^raka, he had a 
ztN)i« eicacting andichcc in ttic Rasika or the man of 

TSjtc, [he conhOisuul-j TVh&»* expert judgment would bt the 
tat of hk$ work. Such a criticj wc axe Eold, muit not only 
poisaa tedmical knowled|e of iht requirement^ oE poetry but 
also a fine ca.pad.Ly for acilhetlc cnJoynijenL^ born of vride 
culture and aymphthetic identificttioil v^ith poetic feelings and 
Ldea*. Tho Tndiiin ideal of excellence of poetry is doocEy 
asiocialed with a peculiar condLEion of art istlc enjOymcAL kEiown 
as RuTj the suggestion of Whkh it taken lo he its chief FunctioiiL 
Despite dof[mafj the theofiEts are careful in adding that this 
pleasure should be the uhinoH^Ee end-of poetry and that the 
poetic imagination must show iLkIE in attniiikn^ this end. 
The demands thai are rnade ol the [ioet> iherchsre, .aifc very 
exacting; he must no t only be initiat^ into the intrJcacieE □! 
iheofecti: requbemeuLs but vnmt also pOKOSs poetic imagina' 
ticin, aided by culture and practice. Lven iF wc do not believe 
in R^jakkliara'i somck-hat elaborate account of die studiH 
li^hich wenL to make up the hnuhed poet, there can be no 
duubt that coUsidecable ernphanE was laid by thcoriats upor^ 
the "educaLion” nf the poet, whose iBbom glftE alone \voiild 
xot have auAiced. Ir is obvious that in such an aLinaaphere 
poetry gained in refinement and tplendcur, but AaEuril ease 
EC a certain extent sacrificed Cor studied eEeeti, and 
refLneineni led perforce 10 elaboration. 

It is, howeverp curious that with the exception perhaps oF 
the Megha-dfila and the GTl^-gftnnda (with their nurucroui 
imitations), Sanikrit love-pocEry usually takes the form, not oF 
a 9^y-s1e7Tiatic and we1]-kiiiE poem, but oF sisi^le s|a.n^$, Hand¬ 
ing by Ehemselyesp in which the port dcEighta to depict a 
single phaio of the emotion or a lipgle eroaic aiiuat^ioh in a 
compJeic and daimily hnished form. Such ii the -ca^e with 
the earliest and mest interesting collcciiou of Etanraip 
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passes unt^ip! the iftatioe ^ H^h S^tavjfh^na (cLrCa Sr4 
■CCEiEury AxD.) and h-^liidi oompriin (he iv4rlu of PraLrit-poetj 
who \^'eK p^roh^bly ^Artier ^ven than KaJid^. Wrilten la in 
artLEcial and carcELilly ECuxlLcd JaOgiia^ and meve, ih^' ha^-o 
3ltEijch ihut ii ootiventionaL and even arlEficLat t hut they hivt 
also o laE^ti meaiuirc oF iiaLuralncss and bonhamt^r wliktl iniHt 
have hern a rcfiecEien of Ehc lobOft and tc^o pcTeeptloiu oE 
tho utunphEitjcaced people at Lai^. Here we have a]$o^ for 
Ehc fint time, an cffeclEvt CK-prewEnm of the sentiment o^ love in 
iti vair^fn^ moodj ai^d phaEcc, with every 6c^tc. of cefinemenc 
or otherwEse ; and one cannuE mistaM the tlmplicity, sincerity 
and freedom of mOIE of these uttcianon. 

It is impOtsEbEc ejo £;ive an adequate idca^ within the 
Jimited space at our diEpwal, of the ic^hhiEe varEery $Lfld b^uty 
of theie litlJft caEUeOB of thoughi and feeling, oc of the deganec 
and preemon of HlEa'a StyiCp or of tJie hon)e[i]^eS4 and lOU^h 
good Knsc of hii Croric stjniaj. We can only select here a 
few specimeiis^ the charming quality of which Oftnnot he 
ciLslakcllr’ Orte canOOE fetiort, for inatange, the iimpfe paEhoa 
of the following line! whi-ch describe lEie lover's pangf of 
separatEon: 

Thk p^F pd mpt. u ko^ *■ iba wim ilbk k wMiJ> ] it>a diionwl 
u fic u W body^ wMUtd ht Ebin i ft* IkibBd u hmg □■ bai iLfb* 
ptWtLlhl. 

' la btLi TB^Tbal -mild tbem ■ Vta kws ftWl dlM4lt ; fi^t 4Ulltr' 

inH, whj? conU 4vfr iul7*r Elw piiQfS Oft upuiAdfU], Aod hMag 
hilf*rtdlj whe wyJd #vflr ]ii* ! IHj 24 ^ 

Tod^ for -doja dw friiadi, da ikb kHbId to* l 4 wap i to 

moeww win* priAk if I MCI I»t I ^hitt iWt map. [t, 2L]. 

It k bill fmlt ^ thfl EfediH ihM tlwir kffttf, whm tliPMd, MW 
bfiirilBH ; sat mtlE tvo- tjr tbnw eC (hMB dlWj thst tlw pMiffi ^E 
BfefWntkin will affr CCHC. 9b]. 

''''Hh4 pE tbs oighft u fUMij nDW iLh^ !" da yCn mty Ihbi 

ta iDi, my Enandi. "^aa -ik iLh^ i tha iCOClL 4f Ibs Spwin 

ptwvaala jm fvvn ilffepda^, |t, 19^, 

Hif PV tbMA SidLm wIh hmvH a light dI Ibah bi^avs<t sno le 

dmjDi. WiUiuit bun AtWi lls«p de« ] baw cad nSm kir* 

rtniMI ! (Iti 0?]. 


I TK* Iff«F*n™ ■« ta tbi KlvyimllA cf thn 

Sad. td_ EmdUjj iSai. ftfltj W WW* Wt of ™ filhi fc pll« in *1* *hA 
el th« 
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Bui a more Qv lin^LonLlvic iofvcr cotinln hiniHlf. 

Thj iKHiLjr 3i^* »a ihm *aisth na my (it 

wni^i ill *«?, lha ]iAvt u ilUi ]l±£d «t ay hnn^-wba ihH\ 
dMtlniy utBD Miy T (llj 3^. 

On bcin^ aaltt^ by her loin: to rfaWinbffr, the maideri repliin 3 

Ed M«im li bo Id r«fn«nbDrii4 wbe djcipp «]L wvwa im * lUD^Edit 
fTqm itH hnrtL if oal ifin Iddobd if lb rdqU'i-rfa fwwi'bwin^ 

Oh «]. 

The Joy of fuLtiJflient In ^ovi alsg finds Eratlk cKpKS^i-on r 

A laidr ii tlwfyi |p^f«k[|g i wb4l(l HVn, b i^IkeUeUi EIm cycn f 
w3li«e fp4{l(tn Abeill> bo- d<li|bt tu -Lhd ouD I whMfk UwDBii'b 

!hEi ii tb* Icxd ai tliA Si#M-li. i(ldj,, B1 }l 

Hut tFve eKpcclation or the chsiTni of a»Ociatidn, slyi one iovtr, 
is hcicer than fuUilaiaenc-: 

Ldb Akkfif ‘bli* mnb prMHCi inj pJ«uillg lighi of h*r fkfE 
tht sifibb ihH vilUga ifb»r4 ihi li¥Mi IrJnft dfLIfliib to tiwl 

rniVeiL jU, U). 

Amaru repeats the jamc rtutiment. raytiTg I ”L« alone the 
atiainmrnt of tier impetuotu embrajce, nven warudcrir^lf about 
[he road on the Duishins of her houM twrin^* infinite delight’' i 
a deso^iptioTL would remmd one of MS^dhava'^ wander- 

it>g5 about the hotue of Milatt- Here ii 4 Bne touch in (ka- 
cribiog B, lad/a beauty : 

Oa vhfiidlfVDr piiTfi of her bodj^ dohi-'i ^yu FflJ tlilj lemiEtl 
ttuH, Kd oa* liU hM tlw bdauty 4f lift whblf pflfCO. (itj, $4], 

A fine ptcttire of the adolescent heroine secretly thinkrtlg 
of her lover is given In the word* of her cojnpanicm i 

fl liA il IMt eliy tluA why, whfoi bli Sunn » UlcM, doth 

tby fDeo- hJ[|oiTt ]Elu tba loiDi Kt tbt boDob fff thf sun^A rty*- ' il^j ^1. 

ArVDthet yourig girl confidei to her friend t 

'Whin. tliS IwlflVid e«eui B«r^ 1 shffl ray HJOI with both 

liindfi -H If I do* PKlt to- ^ haa j hut bow iTialL I prvvt^t my 
limbi twi bung thztllDd wEth Jny AUd bittAySuf tlii^T OitIII UIu the 
Jturfambo Aawir t {ITj 141j 

Disappointed or hopeless love atso finds bitfor expression : 

Cblefl bavi 1 rnod myrntUt fndi ihfl ^nsr* ti Imwj DEirtMt *t ti» 
»it ef Hiy lEfih 0 wrAtehU h*ftrt, iww ■ ntTAt mt tliy iffw" 

ticD lAi-vrbBn. (ti. Baa. 
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"OE wJnnA Wfl IfaiJildi:^ Btihi tilad (Iwj iba Ut 

hiUiCirtj, "wlia ii thi>n Im It» tfr l^ltik cC Airi ifag 

U <U ^iVp fl9]. 

Here ii a di^ifled rebuke admmutefid by i lady tc her fickle 
ima i 

T%«4< iM ilAiMf* vgrd'i pitcicd rnun tk^ llAiri. hw|y 1 

Whi* H tk* KM <]| wodli wkigh ph^oMJ JlMsAly f^wT^ ttm Jjm T 

h. fil). 

A nMsic patbeue touch : 

IaL iloilK whM pwpl^ t jDur [ran tuMft vUI (4U .fEni. Yh 
| iM* bWrfU# uLdiffiEuil wv yov 4n ttal ATga ft eo ^ 

rflkcJrcd, (ijj, 

fibe Imij iiiAJi Ikvqty uki Woiifa t vkiLe wi vrt ^g}y aOjd vqft||- 
Itm^ Biatj rhcnlA wk 4 Jj SfrD 4 lllu ber Iim bn^ 

hj die T (ri, H}. 

"B* act fcfltfry, d»f'*. "Wfe li ingiy T'" “YffWp 0 furliEDbri 
oBb#,'' "Eg* -frU DU* b# lapy f^U i iCnfifu T" *"Wfcrt I* & 
il^intor I" ■'Yw^ my tetd.’' b«iF T" ^'It » the niDlt *t 

ragr miifh^tiiWL.” (w, SdJ, 

Evfo e]s borate cotuxlU are reoacLmiH very biiOly utUtHd : 

S«p4j4tlcd figpi hvf b«]aTFl ii liha t. u¥ wliidi 1« <nui44As boi- 

l™t i^Dd^t I ill* ifinun btr t™, t»(i]Llb4d hj DDDrriuffl, 

4ip$4lii ljk« lb* duk IniHiEniiig atri. 

A* tb* rl*H fHEQ bH hbtbj bir flennnf bllr bbri^B- *vh^ iTK^Li^hl 
lb* Uroflh flj li*r Jlipi:, ii driputTig: urtUr b lT ilL nr^re fmoieiic hr fwf 
at tuthlg tiod Dp^ f-vh E6}. 

No: leu reCrtabtR^ aw Uae tOUthcB of sly buuHiur and 
gentlr banter which mart a la^o number ol those verset. When 
Krapa blows away with his breath ihe dust from K^dha'i (aw, 
he jcmtTOflS at the tamo time bri^hliiui troni rhe faces o£ Dthcr 
milkmaids. Oh hoannit VaJoda wy thit K|s^ ii tmt a child, 
ihe maidens of the Tillage scciilc knowingly at the so called 
mfaflt. The wife ia angfy and oitmrfcd, the husband MH at 
her f«t in pMLtencoj thdx little twy spoUs the pathetic effect 
^ JOiting the Opportuflily of Tid[n^ on papa's back, jo that the 
inccnfod motlu? coidd hardly repros her Laugh. As the fair 
Tndden pour^ out water for tiio thinty Ifavellcr he fcait* bis 
oyics OQ her and lots the water eacape through his fingeti, while 
she with e43ual dcairo l«inii the sccOain of water. The nat^hty 
wife protondf TO be bitten by a sc^pEon in order to go to the 
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fiOTiii of ttLi doctor who lovei Jbcr. Acuaai^d hj ibc beiuty oi 
the flowfit'^irrs arpij the tdlc villi^go-youth wanders abimt WuS 
slyly the price ol ih* garlaodi, althou^ he hiis no inten¬ 
tion to purch^ them. The nii.idon who goafd-t the field has 
no r4t[ from the paSsrx-by^ who inEiEtx on isting her (be 
however well he Ictiowj it. The lover fall* at. the feet of the 
angry iTiaEden j that the anger hai already left her heSiri it ihown 
liy Ehc tendernetS with which die uhloOKPt lod^s of his hair 
which havit got entangl-ed in liet* antlet. "That a bee deSJttl 
to drink honey from this and Ehal flower it not the fault of the 
bee but of those insipid flowers,” remarhs a dyhical loret, A 
woman vOWi to worship the feet o£ the lovegod, not only iit 
(has life but alio in tht next, only if he would pierce her be¬ 
loved's heart with the sel^mc artOw with wJih^ he has pierced 
hen. "Whoever teaches womm the art of love 7 Though un¬ 
tutored the DOurre of their affedion leoches them all,*^ lematlcS 
a Inver knowingly. FindEng the enraged dam»L engaged in 
Making And attempting to hide her anger by the pretclice of 
blowing at the ftre, the lovtr triei to appease her by indulging 
in a delicate piece of flattery that, while the liro an drint the 
fragtani breath of her mOUth it will only smote and not blaii. 
fully tnowihg chat if it blaz-cs she wi|] blow no inore. Onex 
bitten, Lwic* diy; the monkey which luistoak a bee for a blaek 
plum will plUrtc before it ventures agwin, A joung lady wondes* 
why all gosiip centres on her lover alone; is there only one 
young man Jn the village ? Thft young couple has (^ttarrclled 
and preteivd to sleep with biearhleai silence eager ear,—it 
rcruaiiu^ to be seen which of them will stick to tbe last I The 
young wife ^ches a leSsOh to the wayward brother <?£ her hui- 
band by drawing on the wall die picture of L^kfiuana'f devO- 
tiort H> Sica. Finding the thick foliage oE the Eg-ifee where slkO 
has aU her aMiguAtionH ±'minished by the wayfareri tearing off 
its leaves^ the ii^cnious girl sOOfetly besmears chem with white 
paint so that ic may be mistaken for the dung of hiicts. A witty 
girl rebukei her fickle lover : "From her face to your face, fi'om 
your face to my feet, the Wtetdied nifika has cOrtW lO a Borry 
plight in iis travel from place eo place 1^' The lover's heart ii 
filled up by thmisands of women, (he pwr girl is imaWc CO find 
a place xn it; hence the it making her Already thin body sEill 
thinner and thinner I A deeper nOle of pathoj is struck wben 
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it ii dcscrilKd haw ii wife, rejoicing at her hu4banid‘'4 hcrocr 
coniii^, stiJl heiitates U 3 <Lccl^ hefSeLf \n gay robes> lest ah# add 
to ili# g;rLc[ her poor lonely Dc%hbour witosc htub^nd i* ii\\l 
delaying ha rctnin. To the qucstiofl why the buEC of a woffta.n 
retcains Enn, it is wiEllly rrpLied that nothitig sytysk 5 noly 
oji llie tieari of a woman, h woman rewrtjiig to her rendez- 
voui It warned not to go out on u cUrk ni^tj aa ahe wdL be 
notaoed ad the more Itt# a lamplight in ih# A di3a.ppo[nt' 

ed lover laraems r '"Such if the ^park of dliappolated tove that - 

it g!D« oifL in s. dried-up heart, bur blaznt all th# ihOie quiddy 
in the htart ivhtch iF suctulcnr T" The traveller aeekil^ lf«l 
and lodging fa often the luhjeet of delic^t# : 

At iJU diodcnr dH Aat iiiov« dqC^ DTDa ■.litlJ* wi^ inwi- 

111* loT |A|kr o-f ; h bnvilJtrj irhj rtol not hj nm t 

Ttrt rti^U ii dirk 3 £117 bmliiad li iviy fr^pn boue ; th> him* 

H emptj : piiy 0 ttfivilhe, ia eurd u lium nbhm, 

Mj rnaliur-iiLJi-w hit*, Hid hire otfyMlf f dmrk it wbU 

mhili- IhfFti h diyligi'lil; L^, O wiffirerr, ibom tt^nhlt iet6 imw 

bpdi iL sifbi 

In spite of thee rather lengthy quota tiom^ it la almo$t 
Linpotaihle to give an adequate idea of the extraordioaty variety 
and el^cce of the seven hundred vmmj collected tegether by 
Hsla^ the majority of which aw erotic in ihcrnr. Tluey consist 
of isolated Etajiza« wilhouL ally Inner concieKiOil hut each by 
ilsdf haj a finiihcd form and a charifn of ita own. They celebrate 
the joy» and sorrows, ch^ngea and cEiaasMSK ffloods^ fanciw and 
imaginings, quips, cranlu and wjinion wilcE, all the tragedy 
and comedy ^ (hat paMiOn whaeJi is half of sense and half tif 
the spiriL, somecirnes wholly of the «nse and somcLirae* wholly 
of the spirit. Id thij rrapect the Galha-BafUaJatJ of HSia, ai 
well ai the ^taka of Amaru which W'e (hall take up pfeKfidy, 
oocopy a uniqtte position in Indian love-poeury, Tlwy not only 
dernonstiate for the firBt time that love can very well form the ' 

cxduiivr iheme of poetry, fl.nd hundreds of verses ca.n be written ^ 

On its maLtiLfold phasM, but ihcy start ihe tradition of the 
lovepoem in the stann-fomtj in which the aim Js to depict j 

within the p«trjetcd scope of a solitary lelf-standing vene some 
dc£ni(c phisc of the emotion. Such miniature paintidg iii a 
task of u* small difficulty z tor, it inTolvei a perfect rxpnesslon 
of a pregnant idea Of an intense emotion within very restriciDd 
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LimEcs by jup-^ :i few precis si\d dc^nt touiJiej of ihc btnih. 
Th£ tEiit, whida thc&e jichi^-ej us KfLtEi hu 

rcjnarkcd, h dElEirtl)' opposed to chaE of ths. R^aly 

tic me'thj&ds of modem poetry ;: And [he indderitd di^ultia 
E^iulaiin^ thero ii^to Ei^ish arr thiij indJcaKKl by the same 
critic j 

Ths sxtnerdinuy |>4>¥it ef e«ij^resd[jfL -whi^h BtutakriL (uehuu 
\M Moan han a.i it# Imt ; tht m l}l4 Hklnd il VhAi nf & pvfoci 

iplbDi1» bi irliidi. Ui# pirtE ch^hcc- by inner nryffiiH^rii uid Qii tm- 
pKifi^ Oini Ml Ih* m[ad WlkUit be ^toi-oaA bi nn ui^lyti- 

cd ipBAch IlIc 4 Etigjub^ in. vbich it ii niHflupi^ !(4 the Mrtit- 

«4t*rit Ht [ti 4 Stngh MtU^bce ^jndieitiiiJIy ii»7]2d^ ^ wtiokj 

like tlLA idaik nfaidi iL ujvtmih, but la # Mllst at InAtaly Huauted 

If in Prakttt the hL^hesC diftmetion .as a poet, who can 
give beautifgl and varied expreHtOrt to the nnotion oi love, 
belong Co K^la. in Sarukrii the dLstinction m^L belong with- 
otit qucalton to AmfLrLi, about whose Life and date u liLtJe 
ia known as thoic of Hila. Amani is ]ess wide in riilge but 
he perhaps sCrikef a deeper and more poL^i^anE nOlfir Ho 
dtMS^ not confine hinnsclf to tlie litllits of the artificiaE 

Acya metre buc aJLowi himself greacer tttctrJcal variety and 
more freedom of ^pace. HLj omploynient of long wnfflCOm 
metre* at well as light Jyrtc mea^mres not Wily relieve the 
nionoEony of metrical effect but alio adds richnesg, weight and 
must to hi* well wroughc vmeiL Truly has AnandavanlJiana 
praised Amaru's verses aj containiTig the vcriiable ambrosia of 
pMtry; and in iJlustialing the theme of Jove ai a jcntiincnL 
in pOetryj all techrtia] writcrg on poetics luve freely used 
Amaru as one of oripnal snd best sourcts. In Sdrukrit 
imaginative lEtefature Amaru must he tegiixded as the herald 
of a new deveiopment, of which the result ii seen jn the 
remarkable itnc'neu of conception, richoesa of expression and 
delicacy of thoughL and feeling of the love-pOMs of later 
El well as of numerous Sanskrit anthQlpg^t. 

In one ai Amim'i preliminary Love is conceived as 

the mightiest of all the god*; arid the poet declare ift a 
benedictory iEania thiit the face of the fair one would bring 
the desired good.—what is the use of invoking Hari. Kara and 
■ euttfjf fly jw. p m. 




HjxIiDia;' He who kiMft tibte fair nutdeil drinlli of ambroaia ; 
die laborious but foolish gods churned the oc«n far DOtbin^E 
Buc Aniaiii'f pociDS are pocjni about love, not in in simplf- 
dtiei^ but in iu SUbUe Tnomenti. It h notj as in the 51a^(i£afJ 
Qt H^a, the picture of ainiple loves stt amon^ simple secnei 
and fostered by the seasons, but Amaru d«cribei in ha ihimil- 
ablc serie* of va^a the infinite moods and fancis of lovej ii4 
tighta ami shades, iw vagaries, its SErange turns, une^led 
thm^ls and unknown impulsei emtir^ \aried crrcuinstaflcea. 
JliOvc doa not stand alone as an isolated paision^ as in the true 
iove-iyrtq, but is iir^Jged ¥^jxh adl its attendant facts and situa- 
(Lorvs which enhance its pleasure abd stlmiXlite Us pain. 

The neoei^ity of compreaing t^thcticiUy one whole idea 
Of situation within the UmH of a sir^le vefic not only gir« 
a precision and elegance to the ItylCH hut aJw preser^ti in each 
verse a eomplrtc picture In a iincly Gnished form. The rnont 
gn;tcetul and true Jtre the pictures which Amaru draws ot the 
adolesocUt a,iid artless- maiden, the mUjgdfcfij ■whom the S4njkril 
poets, depkt with a, Jovir^ ^O^ch.. When her -oompanions 
lebuhe her for her youthful limplirity in mating hersdf too 
agreeable to ho: lover, and Ecachft her paper pride and arlful- 
nca, the maiden, with a faoe full of alarm, replies with a 
characteristic "Speak low, less m'y lovefj. who abides 

in my heart, -ihoiild hear what you say I" Etfually chaiming 
are the pictures of the newly wedded wi&: 

Wlwn htr hubsa^l lancliM b#r "h# bwd* b™ kt*d 

i:hpi«H V k* *Dibrt«. its TMs™ hff ItnilH 

in iMditST f whSn fatt ev- liU Dft IKHT Iwahifl* rtmpsiUM-, it* il 
OB+liCe ia Mpti^ I It tfcfl tTit )Mi tjss h«rt of tb* nfiwly iffiideii wif# 
U c^rttisd witli buliielasiL 

A ( 0 «di of quieE humour somciitncs enlivens ihe pclurer 

SHing bw ttuHibn- «Hpty ihw> r^ui^ wits w fm Nr 

couch, liiTing gt»d int^n^r on th* fw* k« lmib*Trf »1 ib 
f«pbf shs kiai^ blm Sat- wbM lin iw-sr Wi 

i;NiId Ifcrillsd bj bHT tWfldl |1*S bull liSc ta ibintH wJy |ia b* 
hiil44 ud toTingly ly l«r IotSt U 1» IwfNd *1- Nr dbittlt, 
TN h«iS pwret qwiriiSird -I* IPBkS UiS i#«ds "tliii '^WS ™vr- 
nmi^ ji tb* jwn^ pnu J it Ibi piumSiag It Nfia hs 

TtpuS dum knidlr bsfen hlHar ddMi. EnburuMd wEth iNim, il» 
jHinfl wif* lUTs hu ipHeh by ptsdi« bufor* hii Nsk ■ piscs gf 
Tuhy fnn kw fn-ringi ^ IN ■pfftart nf gl^big him. Hwh ^b^ th* 
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The [utility- of her angflr in [he prtsctiM oi her bclavc^J 

li. whh [he sainc ^aoefu] t^Llch r 

I hmr* koii mj ityt-hrm islia » fiomi, but Itiil tiTDB ta 

(P44 «t lilm; I h»ira rutriid^ Ifljf *pMkiiia, bvl thii f*« 

■tUL E[flst« up 4 1 bu* ttitii ud wld, 

baL Jrtj limti unnol li*lp bflTIg tbiUnd. I Mt krewr }n,iN I iliiJI 
bd abl* k*»Jp Up My ■^EDT vh*n flfllO* I >h bipi fi.M ba f □£*. 

I l«rwd jny 1144 dwu. from lin diwilQn ilf liii Ika uii 
mj I^>43c» «l My r«l j I ikwd my b>b<f nan fhmi iLktanin^ (4 I1E1 
wnrdB f I -KiafMkd with betk iuUdi (^4 doi my iWULiHE f^selu i 

bul^ 0 IriftttJi, wbii A4IE 1 dD p»^b 4 ihg kAobK Ii;^y tnwHee 

fiQPV twvtjTIf hub pLtne T 

JtriL a toudi aF or paihoj eiihullcn che btaumy ftf 

the picture: 

At 4l^td ginfi to tar by Sher butbnlij, mhm 

‘U'Jthast UiB aid {if byr eampfenbbf, thiuk tyf a v\Kj r*liiikA to iddru 
te faua, IMF ih* diDW li«r -bni 4 >l^ bjf 4 pjftjli^ uuivcTViVit ft! fall' 
IIidIh. Witix }m liQEw-^Bi AtiiTLftd uid ^puidlJ, tlta p«>r jiri ^y 
idd bEF clw Mid Um mil in ihga^r doi™ Ji^r puh 

cbodi. 

A under (liaEoiglie between a. inaid&n ind Jici Icwee ii com 
pr««d with n raarvehoita pathetEc cffcci : 

"My ||lt-| ["■ ■•'My Eard !'" ''644^ thlas ftopr, 0 piVdd cH* I" 

^‘Wbiti hjiVfl I dOT!* ( 4 iTT>ngh yjxgiEr V* ‘‘'ATt thov Ihcc wcui^ 4f 
»* I" '"limn hub d^u nptfikTif wtung^ ill tti» fi«|l i* jniaa." "'Whi 
Ihflu lut tthM TffrtpEflB wiUi eiiDkiil t4Lm V* "'Bifom wb^ do 1 

I" ''WJiy biran im." '^WAb im I tt thw V' "My BckiTcd"' 

"I 4 m ivrtj— 4 tvd IB da I WHgv'" 

The lightly drawn pictures of lovera^ quanrel and m^an- 
dliaiion are oftert Enlivened by a. touch of quic[ humour r 

Lyiltg' lagMtbF 44 tfa* 34 bU 4 b«d Ud Liwirdiy gr{4V4d^ ifa4 
jciinj ^ypk mtieid UwJj itomm fwm *4di nttwr f ugir for rwo- 
dLiiLbia in: Ukdr InpiMiL >MwL bnt oalirufdLy kliplag tlritr prida, 
tbiy wald tut ipEhik. In 4 lUt]* wIiIIb, u thiy tliniir 
s[ia» 4 eUwi^, bfadr Iwki »rt, th« blrnlr of piid* 

dowUr «fid i»itb B Kv^din litglitar tliij Ebn^T ihiit rBund 

oiblt^v 114 ck. 

Lying teg 4 W m Ihu hdib b^d, tj ]4 yofuig ihUhi, ItwriTig 
hwr riTil'i Eifini, Bvtftid h«r b 44 d in aUftr oAd ^BliHJHsUy npnliid 
btf Iftvftfj dotpilB hm fliUiniM. But 44 ht nt4yri tULl fOr ipbiLt. 
■IrBightBVJiy ^1 lioltod haw tbKk Killiy, furlnf Jut- ht fakd ftllpB 
Mlllf. 
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M |]QF br« wbd ipU *X IIiqLi tor -mttti dAtt En iHiinuEig 
vubui upMli. W|i«a li* wu t-hty wn mt1«i ; 

T#brt fa# bcfm l4 qiHfah yf*^ #v#£i#d r when bb dubai an 

4mlbriKar exsp*ad*d j fan ioudfaBd faqr garmiot, 

tiu bnipi btcKAH ftKfaod wiUi irign- i wtMD Rt lut }l# fttL -it III# 
r««t cit Ifai pwd ItAj, tfaa trftr yt*i* nVbtjT ind m wiAh bui. 

^ avDldod ^iUrldg #ii tib ^unn vxch faf liabTif forwicd to 
nuHt Mb f iIlA |||,w#£i#d hdi iEDpeftuciu by fcjgfTUDj i# 

bAlld: pt«iiiitul iniiDial# tJk bj snghgkrig \m aiian^uit# pwT' 

tiT J tlvA Jidj- gr 4 lJfl#d IWF ol 

Hirriag ii#T l#VAr.. 

Bll[ SDdctLtnjCf a Wu^h of ^n^dnesf tones down the pkLute: 

■^Ltt my bwt faciETt jjid Jbi^A at fall irnKiit# ny 

truni^ uij ynt dcir riiandi, I vHIL Jlin lut juqk ciF my fk±lD 
Idtw/' Ifam baldy lA tupr ipak* tlu glHl eyuJ 4iM, bud 

Uxi«il|y ■d-'id ibl juj ^ Urt F*-^ ^ ^bldl fatr fa#L4V*d wiqoi^ 


Tlac effect of the majdeK'i anger is of ten vividly de^tribed by 

the word^ of ber friendE: 

Tilt ol thy lltA wiLb fail bud Inntd dowti, pta^dedh 

TAiLlhinit^ dnwing idiv tigun# #n lb# grofiod 1 thy ^mpanKiM baia 
luft Ihflr foedp 1^ tfailr lyiit m imUmi frith. Hinitldl mapdnig i; 
tfa* ptrp^ti Ifl Lhi -ugi -ria eehttb iMigfa Aar tpuk i l^d Ibln# 

■bt» n Ihift O lMrd-h#irUd intidAn, liy Midi Ihj uBor. 

And the hard bej^ted maiden ii warned ]e 4 t liie a]ienate her 
lovier'i aiFecL^OEV by a jhow of too mudi ang^: 

Why, uigfy ada, dnlt th#a *iy l1E#iit3jj «mm fapwiJiJii| way 
TTLlh tliy firtgW-tipt di* flaw aJ dif tnmT Tba tuna tLII nirti# 
wbte th^ vik WEwp mare loddly ind hSUirly vtlU ^ l4r tfay faal^v&d, 
majiwd od ntbaAg tfaM will glW at tfay ptidn whii^ 

hit iUnd hl^ U tfa* bsddiBii af tfaf- LntcfarHthii fnlddk. 

Than IN yTHdg loAldAn* h#n Ln #¥ii 7 henH ; gA «Tid iiV 
lh«M If Eh«jr Itnn fill It tfwr FmI, m thy baloffd doM, gnjiTilling 
lllft a ilifwi. Than doiL faina to thyvetl iLmia fay loading Ely un to 
thi inijd adTiDti af iiil frlATldl. IdtA U4 hud lA W^B biclc #IK4 111* 
h«#d ef It IMAMd. 

The young has to repent when her lover ukes her anger 
lerionsly; 

]ti plajf oJ oriiBr, door frlctJ, I jnil- uid bo my balofld I ''IS 4 p#rt'''j 
Mid itrughtmy tfal falld-faUrUd #tif tprUg IrOHi tfaa n^cfa tTid 
ir4nb iodud. F#f Ihit cfo#l 4 M wha br^ #11 kv# i4 

thWMbl# hurt yMina iguttj^iAd whit cad I do ? 
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H™ is K prclLy picture of iin impjtdcnL raaideni VfhtWC 
iMlovcd has. remmed Iwhuc sifcet a long Mjourn n-ibroads 

Tha bdn«d h#4b *«iiu: bK^ uiii wLlJi bi^ lii-va iriniMd n 
hundnd iIhIw. TTw |p«J« Jidy p«M«i th? d^-iiw irt lInf*|tU»»^ 
bmH ijl ttl* ftvnDLflg th* wilimi prapt* o[ Uid bauw Iuhj in 

anaiw cafirtrtfctiMi. -'emnfitfclsi ha bitbM iffw," id kjScb 
w&nd b»r 4ilkDQ fdrBitn^ u if Ld d fi-HTry, and pot cist Iij1|^ 
tiiftrtb?, with d hwt irrpaiiiaai 

A lover is trying lo uppeasc the cors^ed tuaidflo wjtJi i delacate 
piece oF flatiery: 

Tb» pj« rnVbfld iJw tW#ti<in olt 

dbeab j. Ui* tlid vmat of thy JSpo- p tiui 

Hb, antmiiiiiB: ^ ^ 

t-by bcHDi iTdiHi^Diii. 0 thov impluabld oUb ih^^•■^ Ujgtr thl^ 

lifttb b4e«nu Clip IrfJoyad, and zHb ^4. 

Ic is very o(cen that light hearted love is dcicribed, love 
fulFlIed or assured of tulhlmCDt But someiimes a deeper note 

is ainidc: 

"WltlMi Eft*™ iMwn VIP tPWI^ "wImw 

■ilDOM wii Bdmigli r4piOdfj wliBM a BidliTlli diuIb w-B 

tntnBy, ^114^ a laok vjfl ID nci of grftC^-^rf ihwL ICM* II* 

#nlj ihA rtiM tadi^ 3 Thda z^LImI ab fid In leaf Hilntl/, 
Bhd 1 Mt* booDWl# ay aPxtriMi tiiA mj *Bgp« dnt IdtM* 

ni4n 

■T^ tWjP *Ktpmifl ItiloTiflli oF Uiy Jtrabb T Why doiL Lhml 
iDSmbli ! AnJ vliy, tddTfrd, K P*ln *« thj^ aTid thj fi» ?'" 

WliMi tils Icni dJ hM thuj qdWlJoDid ihn raptM, "It ia 
my vii nij&TBd O'-vrtj with a *liJi In Itb fill nUdwliM 

ibd bflrilB df t«in whteJL w*i^li|J davP hdr -Byaf-lfibM. 

LaAg pIw gUvA mv liim with l»M«hin( eyiii, thvd hitrM(4ii 
Wm ^ith l&liii hjjidir thiJH SfiUWd tta bra cpF hU gmfnft, tben 
frvnkLy twbrlMd IhSm, Tbc pitilux doctivw lireihAd Bw4r |U 
W ndvdn«4 uid itvtdd t 4 Ihi« hir, Bui ih 4 iUndcm^d h«r I^b 
Hub (df l^D, inJi twr Iduar. 

3 * LhjfiZI bbb our finb lMCIiin 4 OPt and nUdidibd^ 

jLE(#f tfiil lltd^ Wirt Bjdj blH baLd'vOdi p^MIl I, bcrali- of -bll liopij 
-wu M 3(}BiJ|« tbr dirting. Sfw Uhu -arf tbe lordj iwt W *r* 
only ihy vifo. I hwn mdwd ilL Oiib itty idiiaijit bMrt 
dHrvu.' 

■ It znpit rotbd thdt Shil 1«4 rmfo, b}Hn|b ziiU4Hy fwnd in roott 
DditUai- oE Autrtl'l 10X.t hu Ihsan ibtnliatHl td- 4 lldy put^ niflld 
BhiVtlkld4TT, In HfiW of tba dldnHT Ultfaddjioi. Sbo boku^. 
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The ol thf maiden (cirbJd ihc departure of the lover^ 

bent on a lon^ journey- away frmn ^oidf: 

UJQWDd, irHtP ^ILt Cnm« bo^T At thi tfld of ||iii 

w'l^T Im tbfi indddDf? Ewa *tUt tliiAf Or, b- iL lTi# Uib 

wImI* diy ii 8^*4 T" Wbrni bw la™ wh pwpRlrl»g ia iluL m 

A it^vrnaj ifl ^ Iisadnid it-yiy irttai jxLkidjn lb4gutUt£ hii 

hoMii vdtfa pidi Kibibinj wariLi jujewnpulsd by a ihbwftr cf 
C4iM. 

"0 fur Balovod, V^h4 ^ ibrniil^ da tli^ Mt Dicel 

VbH An ioa Uiidi o^d WMilt | tb«U OiUil Oat feiLKi^ly 

fer Blfc." Wbw I rtid Ibll T^iil, ■ ulj En rej h4r vi«}i 

bJbur papLiii dx*d jq *mbirMlL-ng rhyniid, dnak up th« fiJL-in^ 
ItAuit sad. liar iiint Emila beeriyiadl h«T »«4 Ivd [xt doAth 

id -odfu^ 

Wfcna tJiQ dMir kf-mt wftnt ftwty, dfly brteitel wtiA my ur- 
itVt wBttt inJtL him i my pstiuiQ# iC4yfid. BOt A UcorMBt f 
ray liwrt W|jivt 4 d t^ud. Wbm mj iMiaTvif naida up Ivlt uEod 

itt pt, vfDcjtlkiPB "vab with h\sn. BdrH4 l\nsni, buL sIh ia pi with 

hiU). w}]^ tliDllj O Iiifa, d«b EJuhi Ihva tha umpitsy UltA dwt 
frunid. t 

Here u a preltjr pLC^Uinc of thf anxious wife who Lt 
J^cr husband back fboin abawEid everj' moinent: 

Th* wil*. tt tht wayfuw g^xai bfi th* p^h "by 'p-bich iktr ba> 
laMd MvuJd QHbflj lb fir M Q\* tytr »I1 lOMdi, aaiil, u ihi du^c^ 
oJ al||xb faJlt fcYid eMiibD Uid p«Mi*, M^d iSrrowfd, dia 

tsfctn DtiD it^ 1# Hinirtl io iiar hama, bat sviEbly tujmi kj|iiq \mc 
bud (4 fUA, Lui «Tia it tbU VAiy lYUdlH^t h* lul^t ba^a coma IbMk. 

It 111U34 not b? suppoied that th«c tcK ^pecJmennj im- 
perfeetty i^endered In an alien (ongue, fldiautt all that if fine 
ill thiE century iove-^ianzas. AlinoiL every poem ia thU 
coliefliotl has a charm of its owft. The ver«e have all the 
pnfection of miniature wMd-picturejij of which ^anifcrit ii pre- 
ominentlj/ capable. AH of them crt.ic ol love in it» tbtchI 
aipecti^ often youthful and Iinpauioned love, itt which the 
4*nM3 and the spirit meet, with aH the einoEicina of longing, 
hope^ jeaTouiy, anger, driAppoinlmentH deapair^ rcooneillation 
and fraition. They are nparted by l spirit of dmctiesa. to life 
and cGDiEnort r^alilits which ii not often sHlil in the lahouTed 
^uEkrit court-epica, aj well at by a &impldliy and d[rcotn«f, 
a liSBipIete harmony of sound and Kjat, and freedom from 
inerE rhetoric which make a Eltottg appe;il to Tnoderu tast# and 
interest, ^ut on IhciT surface the lig[ht of jewcUed fancy plays 
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makci brauC-iEul cvtn the pains and which are m- 

separable frtun the joyi of There Ei iducIl Pf sfiftti- 

mentalEty t^tha than true EenLiHfieni in the viftsfl in whieii Ehc 
pMt weeps, Father weakly, over the SOlTOWs of hia temporary 
fepaTatiem. Ocesudonally a dwper note ia itriicVp but vCty 
reLdom we have the acme of that iirevocahlo Lola which alone 
evokea tfue pathos. It n not love tossed on the stoiniy 
of manhood and Womanhood, nor il it that mighty patsion. 
HTiouSi. infinite aild divine, which leada to a rictrer and. wider 
life. Butj » wc have already pointed ouC, Sanskrit poeti 
delight in depicting the playful Knoodi of iove, iti aspect of 
Lila, in which even sorrow becomes a luxury. They spwk to 
uj, no doubt, in toliM of unmiatakjhl e seiioomOH ; but when 
they touch a deeper rhardj lhe note of sownw is seldom poig- 
nanr hue is rendered pJeasing by a croly poetic enjoyment of 
Llj tender arid p*chctic impHaticrix In Ais both the theory 
and practice of Sanskrit: pcwary agr« 

The aarac traits aJt we noticed jn Arttafo'i ialaki we also 
Id be found in the later centuries ol Invepocms, aniDny which 
that of ^hartfhwi muse be singled out not only for its poetic 
fiXMltcnce, but also for the interest which alLaches lo ibe 
Iwcnds that have gathered rOuIKl the mysLerkms perwriaUty 
£rf the author. As in the ieiefai of Aiiiatu, to in ihw miniatunc 
poemi of Bharlrhari ate embalmed in swift lUweMLon hundreds 
of sunny memoHes and hopes, flying iboughEs and danctUg feeb 
ingi, brooding tenderneM and darkening sorrow; and the »me 
light of fancy plays over them imparting V> Ihcin vrarmth and 
colour, life acid heanly. Tn ijiiensliy, in range arid m delicacy 
of CKprflSion the poem* nf Bhartyhari ar* perhapa inferior^ Xf> 
those ot AmarUr but there ia a great deal of genuine emotion 
and honest utterance which kend to them % pcculiir charm, lu 
hij c^te-frcc mood the yoiithfuil poet wrote i 

Wlrta WB *M onr oar «\« h fvr - 

Wi™ »« 1 , nut osi il 111? MBbTMfl ? imbr«trf, WH fn* 

prtyw ^ 

But the poet who wrote rhii century at passionate versa iS 
said to have also written two other cMturies of pocini on 
lesirn^tion and wise conduit: and if wc are to put Any facth 
in the tettimony of l Uiug, Bhartrhari vacillated no leSs than 
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i£vcn lLtucs bct^-ccn the mmpartMvt ch^rivif of iHe tflcmaitcfy 
and the wtirlfl. So we are colrf in [he work tCself: 

fitlitt tlw tf^Mltifnl -woratTi, fir tha lAya Al t1u imMJintl-lH ! 

Siiher ^oaCii^ or Ikn- fartt4 1 

An Rbodo stliAr <in tli* «tTfc^ luiiki of tlw Df in llin 

dALiEJitflfll ef ■■ wnmna I 

^jitkfnciHS lifJO these are JcaLtcrcd thnou^koui the pocra. 
That he vfsa a. man ^ho wenL thjOi;ig;h the crmM$ and sorrow-S 
■af lovt a& well as ita- joyi is apparent froje the warning he gives 
m those who tboLi^htlessly render IhemselveE liatH# to lOvC: 

I Am toUlns i^o tnsth witliAiiJL Miy blu tbf^t ht th» anmi 
this it t roet dist ihw ia D4th.in^ -m^ dtlk^fatiu] ibnm a 
woFTIW uiiiE bvtluDg wliich in a grAotcr Hoirofr dI AAkltiiW (4 T&lfn. 

ll if not love without chong;h[ of the cnorrow which he 
depictij love which would Donsidei the world well lost; for> the 

TJm pAtli o^rw- pouii oE ’waAld tu^ 'vnn it i»t 

ihtfi- vfAUArij tboH- miflitf adiardiblfr HtivoAUdj. hJldCn- llic paou^. 

aed he cannot hut regard love as a bondage, albeit a swoci 
bondage ; 

fifdUiB, mtimiuit^ bubFnlABu, |Jinidi£y, bitf-AvitvtEMl ind hilT- 
I4]>?i4d ghnoiid, ndjfl'iDD^ ImkA, InTiog wnrdi. jciloaiij, t|VJrK^ 
plif Julnu^ : ill t^Mwi *t* tbi ytiLfi by tvnvn bded ua. 

K Amani describes the efu^otion of lovt and the relation o( 
loverf for their own sake ^nd without anjr thought of connect¬ 
ing ih-nm with other aipecLi oF lifr, BhaxtThari is too mnch 
occupied with NCe itself to forget that love and WOfnef^ are 
factors in life, facloif which act more as htnderanccs than as 
hdps. He figures the los’c-god aa a fijher who casts Women aa 
a bait on the ocean of the world, catches men by the Unc of 
red Jip^ and bakia them on the hre of desire. He warns the 
susceptible heaii not to wander in the dread and hilly £Dre$t 
of WOfUan's beauty where trap? art kid by the robber LovCr 
And there is no grtattr dcuundaticn of woman perhaps in 
the whole range of Sanskrit poetry than ia the famous verst 
which interrCgaus : 
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Who ti*a cnurkd w^^nta « « «nHlvfta» fflr tl» tkniAiLi^ ef 
h-ru\i ^ST^Mium : Tfurnin, wJ» Jh il» wbirip«>l i.|] diiiibt, th* 
of Ll][iL4€Jpl|i1«, Uh ftf dl dirtllff, thA of 

*]l «Tilj (tw d^csitful io^ [>f niiDdfciia 4JileTuE, tN« t»K of IdtijItT 
bid ilhuioi], A pedKd c«bod *itJi omtroflin, > b:iid»j]i]o» 

-Ririd « to Uifl dapLli af bnll f 

Va«a 3 ike- th«e sntkipatc and rapkain the frame of mind 
which madf rJhi p^t wavier bcEwc^n ]ove arul reiiundaiicin. 

This aLliludc ot m[nd, w3iidi JeA^iCS no alrernalivc between 
tltc vi^arld and the monasteryj between love iind rciiuntiation, 
ij, however, not an ladividua] trait but seerm to have anflLiencod 
the grtieral outtook of mast Sanskrit poetju These two kinds 
o[ poets, potts of love and poels of WfliiiidatJOR,. have dienS 
forc flourished throu^out the n-hoJe course of ^nskrit litcra- 
mre; and ve™ have been written V^hich by means of double- 
^nienU apply bOEh Lo Lbc cue of love and 10 (he ca^ of 
renood ation. There is fio joiddlg path—ryou must ehoose 
between enjoyment and Tcsi^natbon, h is partly for this reasou 
and partly betauac- o-f the theory that ihe senLinrent evolced. 
mfist always he relljliathlc that $arhbhoga or a hearty sense 
of enjoymenit of the ^ood thiii^ of life fa t prOmuient chorEtC- 
Icrirtic oE Sanskrit Jovfrpoctry in general TTie pOCts were by 
no means men of ascetic or inelastic temper, nor had they 
Taken upon ihemselvea the mere inacerJaiism or the satJatecl 
ideality of modem Jove-poeu; but they h;^ enough simplidiy 
said ioiegrtty of feeing whidi made them giaicful for the joyi 
o^ ihij Itpfi but penitent when they had exceeded in enjoying 
them. In such nn atmCMphorc the idea of Platonic love ax of 
the so-called inleflcctual love coutd not develop. Thorp It only 
One mstanoc in Sanskrit of wanoa friendship betTveetl man and 
woman in rhe charming picture Ol Patralekhi the UmbUta- 
Aorflftjfcs-vdAinT to the Prince in BSna'j rorOance. But here also 
Tfvere is no anggesLion oE any feeling warmer than friendship 
and d^ attachment; it never devclgpod into that chitalroul 
Platonic love whsdi supplies iiupimtion to much of rocdiaeval 
l^urgpean poetry, but which in its ultEtnatp analysii often Curui 
out to be jtn raaise or a pleasing abatractiorir The Sanskrit 
poeti regard their pufjons as their own Cscuse for being and 
do not pretend (O reprewnt them under an idea.1 glamour. 
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For, t\vsy rniist have ccalizod ihat lavt cannot live merely 
upon abstraction ; it musl haw acliiaLitin to Iced upon. It 
would be absurd indeed to suppose that these ^ansktlt love^ 
poami do not pOAsesa arty toudi of [hai idealism without whidi 
no poetry if poccry; they have enoti^h of but ihey do 

not Uw upon aiTr With these- poets Love is not a cold white 
ideal mooit likc over the jrapt visiun of the love-siti; 

shepherd^prlncc. [| does not die in dieqimii, nor is it troubled 
with a deep phitouphy, nax bored with its own ideality^ J&|in^ 
iEAeilf in the worship of a phantom-woman, or risinur into mystic 
FpirLtuality and indefinite pantheism. Mor is it lickhed over 
with the subtJetiCi of decad^t ps^tholo^lta Or with the subjec¬ 
tive malady of modern loye-poets. h is exaspcFatin^ly ^utlientlc 
and adnnrably pi ain-speakii^. It docs not tallc about ideals 
and gates, of heaven but waJk^ on the earth and spcak$ o( 
insatiable bunker of the body and the exqntiite intoxication of 
the touts- For these poets m\m have fclt^ a^ every true 
passionate poet Ecelsj that pautoa in i^ essence is not idealism 
which looks beyond the but idolatry which finds the ideal 
in the real, 

Love \t, tlierefore, conceived in its conqieEn richtieas and 
variety, and not merely in iti broad aaid ideal aspecU- Thc- 
dominant conception of love in Sanskrit figures it as an over 
mastering force which entcrirtg into a man's body permeates 
ii so completely thxi he is no longer able to control his impulies 
QT hie actions. It wae popularly conceived as a particuiar phase 
□f '^possesiLOn" and described by the pnetj as a form of diseare 
OF madness. '“How can the fire of love be allayed"' exclaiins 
one pOM "the cool pcarl bweeiet, the wet garmentj the leaf of 
the ictus, the rays of the frosty mOOtl, the roEteshing sandal- 
paste,^-all add fuel to the fiafnei"' £ven the highflt |Ods arc 
not immune. Vi^U cannot hut bear Lab^T on his bteast. 
Siva bears OaurT aa the better half on his perKm, and it ij to 
earn this good fortune that- ISrahmSl hai been praetiaing 
auaunEti^ from his boyhood x. A2). In these 

lyrics love is seldom d«Ctibcd as soancthiog ethereal^ but always 
depicied ^ a definite stmsatinn or feeline sn its oonotete form 
and direct appeal. The poet takes body and joul together, 
although the eseniial realism of hii passion mabn him put a 
larger emphasis on the body ] and los'e appea.ts more as self- 
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fwlfiLmern than as seltabnegation. ]n this prflftreclw of (he 
body, Wevrr, iLere it AOtbing drfjasitit. To Dante d* 
jupwine TtaJlitiei wm mirrored) in the divine fOfm of Beatrice, 
Even froon the coQwet of tbe senses and touch of the earth 
Love in Sallslcrtt poetry springs Aniaeus-like into fuller being; 
from the Straw and droti of a sophisticated COnseiDUstlcBS it 
ireaka into a pervading and purifying Aime. 

This attitude explains, to a cextiiu eiient, that aspect of 
Sanskrit lovtvpoetry which has often h«en condemned « too 
sensual or even gr™. The point is too often toigoiten that 
what we have here is not the love of the analytic nr selfHjuMi- 
ioning kvei, nw the refined rapture of the complacciit idealist 
It cannot be denied chat there is a lendeiiey in these old-time 
ports of seasoning their poems «tt amort with what mfxJern 
iMU would consider to be indelicacies or audadliss of expres 
Sion; but to condemn the* franken and simpler moods of the 
puBiOii, Where they are not deliberately Marie or vulgar, or In 
End jn ,^ni an immoral tendency is thoughtless and unjust. 
The standards and Itmits of propriety as well as of pruderv 
arc diffisrtnt far dil[«r«nt people! but coarseness or vulgariw 
i»UM Ik approved or condemned only fn eoiinexion with 
immoTality or on purely aicsstic grounds. Compsiing Sinskrit 
p^ry with Isiropean clasiical literature in this respect, a 
Wesiem critic has very sagely remarked that “there is all the 
ol diffexeno: between whai we God in the great poets 
of Intha and the frank delight of Martial and Pelroaius In 
rhew diKnptions of immoral scenes." In this; respect, how- 
e^, as also in les^t of the grawiiig artindality of form and 
oe^iM in taste, a distirtctiou must he made between the tariicr 
and later Sanskrit poetry. In later poeitv the elaborate 
dCMi^ion of love-sports, such as we iitldl in Bhlntvi. Mtoha 

t?,- 'nl^ (including (he ootnposet of 

kter IShanaj), IS certainly Onbamssing and oTensivc to a to 

lin^ taste No douhe, this gtomiess is parily cotiveniional 
springing from a time honoured poetic convention which do 

H»voured desciiptions 

MalLoT'r u 

^ 

r ^ of sclf^sghteoujiicu will fti] to appre 

Ctate, must be distinguished from this pdlished, factitiaus^^d 
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pcrliap4 al] ihf. more rcgKllabHc iojdcccfmy cf later Wfitingi. 
The later Jwe-poctrjf was^ no tJoubf, [be ready mcanj of 

a diiplay oE Lite authnr's ktiovled^ ot die KaiiiH-^utra, but 
what thcic later polLshcd cai]ri-po<U latkcd waa the natve 
exuberanee or b^homit oi carl lot poetry', its easy Mid brani; 
expret^Eon <rf phy^al a^ctEon in iis excwdin^ly hiiraan (and 

merely seiiaual) aapectf ai welE as tEie [CrtibEe SLELeeriiy vE 

itjfr prijnal icmacions, which am JUEurally gross or gfi^tejquc 

being nearer life. Tlic excuse of Ohfiventifin cannot *|- 
Logpether otjildohc the finical yet flaunling sensual iLy of these laier 
pEcturts. ^ven Indian critics are sOhieEiines not £p^in£ in 
their censure of the vulgarity of some of these poems, and 
one of rbena goes so far as to fate ICaLiMsa to task For ^ 
breadi of propri-rty in priming the Eove-ads'ctitiirts of the 
dkvine pair in his The tbeorists ootidemn 

coarsened or vulgarilyj but ouJously enough they do not 
usuatSy disapprove of thi* con^entconal or artistic [ndcoency 
vrhich vraS adhlitted by A developed but deplorable taste and 
which is all ihe jificwe offensive heesuse of itj very icfinernenr. 

This tendency of SjtnskrLt lovepoctry towards a highly 
erotic description of feminine chanus add its essentially realistic 
view of love as a piiiwOn exptaro partly the Indian conceptiori 
and ideal qf fcraitiLne beauty, The pJiysical cELsrrm of men 
are «eldOEU direetLy described; but thcMe of women Ar* profusely 
and rrrquentiy dop^cted with a pasiionale intensity qf detail. 
Most of these descHptionSj no douht, folln^w an established 
iEtcrary eonveniioii and the ^ICtorHyped prescTipLEoni of the 
Sciences of Erotics and Poetics. Of wdl a type is the very cla- 
boraie but indpid dejcrEption, extendirtg over a full canto, of 
the physical diarms of Damayantl in ^rihar^'a which 

bclonga to a more sOphitLicatedI age. But, generally fpeakiltgr 
the dcscFlptioni are lively and often very poetic, in spite of 
Eheir cotlventLonal limilAtions. It 1$ lemartahle, however, ihsit 
in describing feminine charms, only juch detalts are selected 
AS have a frank sexual appeal, hut at the same lEme the Sanskrit 
poets are jim blind to the SpiriCual beauty which tranKchda 
mere physEeal d^arnu, 

The pocti did not datuTally admire tadicsa but praferned 
a gUrlifh and graMfully dim but developed digiire. The emn- 
plcxion, likened generally lo pure gold or mruierECj is seEdOra 
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difccjjy SKcept in the case *£ the K^man who h pale 

from ihc of soparaiiofi and wh04e paleibcsi give* scope 

to many a. faifcdful compoFieoi) with the whiteness af silver ocr 
the grEynCte of ibc iawiti fry it. Masses Of jet b]ack hair, trfteti 
KL with ^owers^ are admirocl and compared to a fwam of bca, 
R inajj of blue lotM Or a heap of soft peajcock-plymei; but 
eome would prefer carh p[ayii[ig oyer the rDichcad. 

The scrpcnl-llLc beauty of the braid ij often dcBcribcd, and 
one poet tal?et it to be the diaBtiung whip of the fove-fod. 
Ka]jd^ gives a fine eKprcsitcin to the MS(ual appeal cf the 
woman's hair when he Siyi: 

In tliA ht\^ af tlM dwuBJi, |w|uM«d iivd |4||1 

Wri *Umw n boll, taA docnEwted wJth tlm juiBliie, d» god gt 

lev# liii itEVDgUi mhicK hftd Ihwi djiii^nlihhl hy th# 

IVn nf t||« 4]^dng xvij S0\. 

But mrjOusiEy cnoi^fh. wc hay* Jhtle dKcripCion of the fore 
head, although the ariihdal decoration of Ihc fa peculiar 
ly Indian practioe, i* not fbf^tten. One poet Bayj edtatically; 

an tb« urm, da ukl«L on eh# no wtuid on tha 
hen£,—wad jH (^ 1 # IeUId ^KAnltan of hlftok Hii#k 4 a iba 
hetd* thfl DiHRAd of world'! beiflrty. Xhfl Ctwkr plAud M tfa# «- 
piJiia- rf ll«r fniDbbi4 Uih ilL-iUiiLMtifig idm^—W h it tl» Hil dE 
kppniTal at th» firtat kioa, Uhi. | 

Tfi* glainKi arc oticu dc«r»t>«d ai phjtical cmaonioni from tht 
irhich malie, ita wajr to th« of th« bdoved, and iJicncr 
like ihaf[s of Cupiil falla upon ttf heart. The poet of 

Ehe f^tgara-liiaka cxdainiS] 

Tttdy IhJg iuiJ[t«i u * hniilrao s bir hrm fen bb:* tfat bow 
Mr plwa^ apt tJi# iP44lU^ whll« my bwi J| Ibd dMr Ihbj li]| HpA 

Aiiother poet fiDpIcm the fair one not io put coHyrmiii on 
her eyeda^hes; the shsfta of her- glancca are already deadly, 
why bermear thtm wiih poifou? But the natural and rtuniMd 
beautof Ih* eye* md £Jabc» as an index to inward emOticHi 
jMtes such a dirat appeal that tfi* pocta very seldom atlixw 
rhetor^l subtleties to fee the better of ihem and ohsctue the 
naiuraEnesi of thdr <tacription. Now aoioinparlied by a pliy- 
u arrhJng yf the eye-hrowi and now wt^;hn{ down with hash- 
hllness, now d^nciitff with glee and nnw timid l^ilh in untnowh 
4 
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far, fww niOvLpkjf Liiiij^bdLy nuw eJtpandlng liM a Lud, 

now Krfi with [cnJerikas and n&W spOf^ive with an a^ladjon 
oi C<H|iicLr^'j RQW dttrctAd with childlike frankneu and now 
averted wiili t^mb^rraniPiciit, nuw wJde-uprn with cager- 
nm and elcw half^loscd with fteJing^, now red and frovming 
with an^ffir stnd iiuw ini*ty and wfL wUh tcar-ij —ihc p<Kt& lave 
to describe the along' with all the pha^ of cn^Otion 

whteh Eliey boiray. 

In ehf fiamc way the irnile and the red Itptf receive fine 
poetic treatment as a stimulm^s ol lovC. Tlie wcLI-tnown verse 
ol Kaltdaia suiba up the usual caiteeptiun eJuls; 

If « HdWAt WDk« Hunl^nDd in n frUb IWpg^, k i^ih-L in & Enni- 
p4fiat .LkiTi t|Hy mj^l. btr^ iniUlAd Iiiar fAu; §mi\£i ipi-udi|ng 

biifeutiruJIy Hinc bur red lipe. 

Rows tX well-lor^ned teeth, pari dike, jasmine'wliiEe ox shapely 
Jike the seeds of the pomegranatCj arc praised. But the be.'^uty 
uE the kpose oX the ettr do^ hot hod many adToire^s; :iLthough 
Ihc onsamenis on the nose or tJue ear are not forgotten. We 
ha^'e fotjod udly one verje which worth {quoting In thii 
connexion r 

AdUd piMa llb4n tlifr rh»e ia ifife i4i4mi][iS-bl[iato4D, aUi4ti tr> the 
h«k flf tll4 pwent j bm W ra* H *«rai tb*l iMir hll flewtr-he» thn 
loTC'Bpd: fau pliHid Lii qsLVu' in Uia ihmgif of a soFl 

In the lame way the cheeks arc seidotn directly described, but 
t>flly when they are pale with grpet flushed with anger or red 
with ihame. A wcil-^aped neck 1| preEerredj and in its iLender^ 
lleSil and symmetry h h compared to that cf the jwan, while 
the three delicate lines or niarki on the neck, indicative of 
tortunOj make the poets indulge in a fanciful comparisoii 
with thif curves on the auipidouji ooncih-sliel]. M^dhava com¬ 
pares M^lxtfs face, with the neck repeatedly turned backj to ihe 
expanded lotus wiih ii^ item twisted round. How ca.n the Sana- 
krit poeta Omit reference to the iwig^like anm, the lover's leph-te 
as well as his bondage. Whose tenderness rivals the softness of 
the Intu^-sialk, whose alenderuess ntn only be compared to the 
beauty of the trailing creeper and which, when placed round the 
neck, revives i man, but, taken a away, desttoyu Ms life ? 

The pocLs are oertainly enrhusEastie id their deftcriptiom of 
the fuH-drbed bosom ittadequaiely borti'C by the slender limhe ; 
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.ind Coicparison^ art Iq a pair ot goli^fn picdtcrf is! 

rd-urid waterjar-i, the ruundccL prcuiiiicncfl Oti the clephant'i 
rtrreEitadj pcalccd liihSj eaVravtlku birdi, ioLushuclaj poim*- 
^iranat«> jujubts and m^robiEan^. But one poet wittily 
r^nark? i 

Sara* lay tboA W bneoitp am Jilc« ihi prwililwrSMi otn Lbc Inrcbud: 
Dj dut tlcffaiJlt- ; Hni« iikra lliDin Iq p ppir 4f pltch^n ; 

w^stp rtlhart ibin^ iMb ll!^ an S;«tlU-b^l on tliA tikd ai li^r bpt^U 
Id n\j mind tK«i bflIiDi i« flim thut t3i4 itL«r caSqu^riiiA ibb 

dtlTH vrM-Ldli p1P44il hlh |(MEr Df druini npild* do-VB, 

lit this coniicT^Jon the heauLy of [ht ll^tlace down 

gra(£Ful]y to ihfl fciOiwm chilriiia th^ poet, who envies iti gtml 
fortune m having iis ataticn round ihc and on rhe heart 
the beloved. The wai^t murt be thin, the navel deep, and 
the thl^r plump and cool like the planiain-lree, Tho knot 
^vbieh tict up the garmeciL at die rv^i. inspired many 3in 
crotie verse, oF which HJlidasa'* cl«cripEion of the bashful 
Vakfa-ladtes in his Mf^ha-dft-ia may be taken a& typical ^ 

Whu] tbs ^luick huidp «f (bP Ifrvsft eui uldB th* ginMei, 

tlrfriJj lAnaatHd thiD □□Cfing cf iti hnelj tbp bavtifui] dnj bmiUprtd 

Ypkfp-diEiiHJi 0\TiyK i bpndful f\t mttalti rhut, frniilcu^, Bt tht 
rich Eini}K<LihD iwclp, wfudi bwri with i M^h Auras. 

But k is fOmewhat curious ih^t poetJ ihiiit upon heavy 

and promibfht hipa aud buttaeJu, rvhidi need not alwa^^ |>a a 
mark of beauty. 1| U also reruarkible that althoitgh the lolus- 
like beauty of the feet is a cotitmon and hackneyed alEusion, 
while the tinkling anktet and the f^SlH:eful. lai^utd and swan- 
Jike never fall to inspire love, yer there is no dflaiptiod 
of the beauty of the lady’s ^nkEe. 

An intererEing feature of these dcscripEicins h the mention 
of cjuan titles of jewellery thstl are supposed Eo be worn by the 
ladies^ of whtdi Ihc occtlacc, the braectet, the tinkling girdle 
and anklet and the Mr-rJi^ figure mMt in Sanskrit lovfrpMtry, 
Arirridal decOratmns of $andat and mJUlk on the check, the fore¬ 
head or the hreajt. and cullyrrum on the eyedsshea fotna favourite 
subjects of description as aids to love. But the hero of the 
^i^^nfltlde (Eii, fi) u-opiderr why the adored one burdens berseJf 
Tvifh so Tuudi ornament : 

Tbc 'bardcii dF tty boHin fcrva to miry tbj wiUt^ why Ih* 

^flight sE thy ntck1i«T Tba thighi fleS hy IHt bririnu at 
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tlij tH]EC«eb i iffby wMt btii tiQkliRA Z Tilf (»t M* po™!*., 

1^ tM^TaiW tht kc^wi Ilf ihafhi i. wKy 4 dd a pur oJ f xj,^ 

Ifi wtwitad by t|i 4 (iite cwn lirahi: *rliy ^ 1*110 ^,3. 

^niBlAflnCf itf itJiy niAciUtax!' 

Buc vsjoitfEiniH }s4'it5 prcf-cr iinif^ic orrLat5fWn Es, made Aitirdy 
oi flowm, wEuch show &[! their b^^ULy to greater advantage. 
IVhcn P^v^tr went to the herjuitage qF the great Ascesk, jbc 
looted like a trailEn^ cmcepir bowed down w^tb ita heap of 
jpring-ftowers; and, fOr her tsmameiHa. the fifoJta took the pLacf 
ol rubko, the kiit^ikSTe. had the br^htTieis of gold, while the 
jj'ndhii&Hrta wai worn ILke a nectlaee of pearls. The ladies, of 
Alaka spOxL with lotus in their haodi, jaunine in their Curls, 
newly blown in their braidi, the dust ol /odAra- 

flowcn^ofi their faces, JjrT^-pcndanw in rheir and the 
grey mpa on ihc parting lines of their hair. 

It It soutewhat roraarkahlc. however, that while jcwcLiery 
IS worn at ao aid to bcaury, heavy p^fume ii not fa^ured as 
k stimulus of love, nithottgh the nrukt is prominent 3a jome 
other oriental (e, g. Semitic) poetry. Only in one iaiEance in 
the perfume of jasminevflowers h made to play 
some part in the lovc-aflfair of VajanWseiia. TT^ere can E>e no 
doubt about the liber*! empioymeni of perfumes, ai it U evidenc¬ 
ed by the work of Vatiyayana; but tt aeemi that the sense of 
imeli did not occupy as important a poiJtior) in Sanstrit erotic 
poetry as did, for irutance, the sense of i[ghL or touch. Of the 
SHUC of tight it Is not necessary to ap«k in detail^ for it is 
univenally actnowTcdged as the medium Lhro’Ugh which the 
mysterioui ihflisence of lOve ij cortveyed; but with regard to 
the sense of touch the poci who gives the fuiest expresiion [& 
its erutk pOssibiEities is Bhavabhuti, m^ny cif whole chlrmiTig 
series in this connexion may be C^uOted from hij three dramas. 
In hU {ii, 2^ RltOa esceJaijns t. 

Tbn iaadi <,t cinlirsm, pbuLlg lOd tedL u tba 

y*lt 4 w uidtlj tlw mooti led tb* dffir, libedin sbulhig mj dar- 

HBDiuDcia jjid 4a«ri, 

Midhava ii still rrwrt puuled {vi^ 12) to fitid similes for des- 
mbii)g the pleasing effect oF Malatl^a touch upon hia body, and 
ihinks that upon his tkin is squeezed :and sprinkled a OoMectiOh 
juci ootiling objBCts ai camphor, pearl-necklace, yellow sandal, 
oozings of the moonstone, uidm, Iptui stalk and the like- The 
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dMcription it^ches a. moit pa^ionate eLpmaion in tht wdJ- 
knnwn soliloquy of RSmji in Ehc where 

the touch of Sici'a arms round hh neci, Rimn: h UtiabJe 
to decide whether it If plcunre or pain or numbrtesa, or the 
creeping nf poL™ through hh rtins^ or intoxic^Mon ; for, at 
every touch of her atiiiai the intenfiry of Ihe senfataon diftenets 
xll bi» kuks^ bewilders his Jtlind and cntiiely paraJyT^es it. 

Poems ^hich d'icscribe feminme ehatmB fn and tloL 

in detail, are marked with an equal iDtenjity of l^tlin^i but 
the poet* very often pass from mere ^aoouj particulars to i 
more digniiied yet tapturotlS viriou of pure beauty. We have, 
on the one hand^ the passioi^ate speech &E iht IP^^icJc Du^yah ta ■ 

Ttu\j h<x Ilf] bu th« i^Dur of I yoVT\g. \wi^ t tMr two anna iinjUl^ 
tho Uffi4w boughf ! tUrw:l4itt yanth, liVt Uw |>WVldti htt 

\wTnhx 

On the other Mnd, the more eluant, if not pa»$ioruit£j dcnrtip- 
tion of Rajafekhara. ^ 

If thlp j| b fua-, tLe waoQJL ii luJid up piOOi? EE 

thiA ii a HJTyph!](i{>B; [f dwM an> Ui» tfan wm^ier Li Iciit bj 

blM lot4iBdi li Uiii ii ■ Enutfij smbwilil If tlmic «t: 

th* 4 -y 4 -bnwi, iKtai ibiirnci bo the ot QupLd I rowt ihiJ] 

wu iiyT-^t it mdwd * tWe thiit c£h> verh qi lh« OtSter Et 

4Tine ta cTHlaUg jptv«lvw rfpitiliin. 

f'roni these we pass on Eo KiLidasa^S exqulstJtc dOBOEption 
of the youthful ^kunt^la {ii, 43)^ where DuAjiania cq^iiaiea that 
the €r«4£or hitf delincat^ perfect beaiuty in a picturt, or 
perhaps imagined into one idoat model Ehe ccimbmatmn of 
Various lovely forraj^ and ^hen endowed the picture or the 
mode] with the properties of life. In the same way the poet 
imagines that P^rvaEl was created by an asscniblitge of ^ll 
exemplar iLibitanceSj sot auiduUuSly in theit: proper pl^tesj as 
if ihe GrcaECKT was dejirous of seeing beauty co^xenEntied in orw 
place, Purnravas wonders whether in the creaLion of UrvafTj 
Love himietf was the creatorp while the moon give her jmdianije 
and the flowdry spring taught^ her to madf^CU and the 

godsj otherwise^ how could Ehc aged asccllc of a CieatOr^ grown 
oJd in his- dull devotion^ Kxvv created such a beautiful form ? 
The same seniiment is repeated by the [ove^slck Msdhava 
in describing Malatl's beauty^ aj he wondors (ij S4) if she is the 
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suardijn ^thj ai ihe irmature of w the abode of all 

world's len'e] kibRs^ and con fid tin I !)■ atserts ihar aL her ereaiion 
the moon, ambioska, lotu? staJJt and moonlight iwe tbc meau* 
and the god erf love h[mKlf lie cfealor. Anoiher poet, unable 
so decide whether hia mlstrejs \§ tie Fairus Rower on [he 
hlosjonith^ Sree of >ouih or Jhe loveLint ripple on the aurplng 
sea of bequiy, prefers bo thini; [hat afscr all ihe \s the rfender 
rod of admojiLcion in the hand of the lovegod for the chaattK- 
ment of wajfward lovers. iBut, jays the Buddhijt Dharmaj^irri, 
Soo ^eat beauty is an evil : 

The Crttbar i»q| Ihl til babuiy wllkls Iw ipuit 

ni,r Oi# oF bli blhrii. IT* btr « t*vnr 4I t(,vnw f<ir 

jUbji Ibhb d-nH iu bliwfii] Hi*^ jha Junall i| [£Hrn>*d miiairy iLnc]* 
th* eenikit £[id Iw pw. Wlltt ShtU wu iJu parpow -(>1 tllD Creator 
wli^n b* fctWCtd t'hiJl- ahmdcf maidoEi'i b^tyT 

OE all ^njkrit poets, however, it i* probably BhavabhDti alone 
lo whom physial charmi have Jisile iippeal lor theiT own sake 
and who gOd* b«yond the body to jpeak of the beauty of she 
rptrit; but oF him we shall jpeafc later on. 

Some poems arc devoted entirely to the description of 
feminine ehsnn* in pftttit:ularJy erotic jituationt wish lavish 
seniuQuj det^ih. Of *uch a type arc the erosie or 

mohologue-playt of which we have j^poVsen elsewhere^ as well 
as pocmj like CatirJ-sumia.pc^i^ikd (or shortly C^oura-pHffcd- 
srf unknnwTL author^[p, which is usually ascribed to 
Bihlana. This last poem conuats of fifty lyrdeal jtanias on 
secret love, a large part oF which is taken Up by recollflcsiv* 
WCmI'piCEUireSj which appear to be djcumstantiaL oF stolen 
plcaiurea. In fpite ol its reposition <rf conventional idcas^ 
Im^ty and situations. She simplicily of the Vasanta-iilaka 
sianiaSv tEte swirt^ of the veiMS, the diFeclncss of csprrtsLon and 
she minute and ofion >charniin^ do^lption of the details of past 
seen® o4 happy love render ihe poem unique in Sanjkrit,* 
The monotony which is inevitable in such erotic poems is re¬ 
lieved by she vividness nF iss recoHcetion of Meeting nights of 

' A N0S4 OP slit $u||^rh MqDalii2uic>|ilQ.y in Cbs /^vnuit af cAt 
1B2&, pp. Uf. 

^ It till b«n pOriicilly, it WWtwhit frwljfK TcOilflrnil irtW Engirih 

v^fts by 'Sir Amo^dr 
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pk^rcj aj well aj by ihe variety t>( erolic dcscrlpdon and 
idcaa ; 

£v^ tiHi4y 1 b^r, U liMidLw U\J falliDS mi bta fB4L 

bzpixifi my fiffamoc. iba nabbd J1bii|[]iig, my ]l*Bd fi^DL ihA 

him ol b«r ^ti»*nt irylE^ ndt in. -ugbr PdvhJ'^ 

Evan tn-dij I bh hnr lir^Miuj htt Jilt thd ^inil miba Ln a 
whUs b*r ujiii naoiretfid iny P4dc, iMt tiFMIO clu^ ckw? 

t4 nin*i lAd N? yliyifuL lyu- hlli^laud in «i9tuy. 

Emi Ca>d|y I lu BiKTldy at (b* miiriH' In whlcb 1 wbi 

pteturtd ‘wbJEifr I iliDod bdiLiul hw^ aII i^tr^mlJi |.ti4 cbTkrUABd, uiturl/ 
lhlin«J' bvi- Uld JiltradiDn. 

ClOK^y Cdtinected with iheic poenu arc ihosa which are 
biised directly cm the alody ai the science of Erotica- Thf 
aaiJj'Afl iipac3T& (>r t^£{iAi kalp. elaborated by VftttyiyuOa anil 
JQJiarata for the-Ejeoelit of this mau about wwn and tho COnjrtC- 
ran, has much itl it that may be regarded ^ pornogriiphy ; but 
works like I he JtfuCtAnl-ffldIa ol Damodaioguptaj the SiXf7\Ayit- 
jnilfkS o^ Ki^mehdra or monolo^e-pla^s like tJ^ 

yf UvaraJiLta, based as thoy arc OsLciUihly on sutfci. 
Hudy, cannot be too lightly rejected, 'llie tfirsi work, wbare 
tide Advice oE A Proctiras” inffielcntly indicfttei S« theme 
instructing 3 young courtesan M^ilatl in the art ot winning Icwe 
and gold, is indeed an elcgftnt wOdrk of cyniidcrahio inreresE, in 
which arc set forth wilb graociul touches of wit and hutnOur 
detreate problem^ in the doctrine oF lovc- The first verse appro- 
parJately invokes the god of love ; 

VL^Ei4»M4 ii that nudit-bahi gpiJ, tiu4 bM wbll lotax- 

i*tA «f Rail, TiliM# *1»J4 li Lh4 g]*Ti4t fJwit fnim the onrIWr bl tt* 
«yH -at uik^LU. Jniidm. 

Hcrt is a fine hyperbo'lc whkh docrihes love-at-firU-*ight by 
relating the elect ^ appearing even before iti au*e i 
Valtijl hkui mu uih|U4nJ tint tij tba ■rtn^ ot Shi 
Hid ShHi, 0 tiTftd oF hr tlLM Doming mithEn lii ruiBi* ul Iwr 

vlddH ^tcIh H), 

take [be following verse from the intereating confosh>na 
of tb* betaera, which is not without a touch df humocif. in 
ipite of its obvinua groiMieH : 

liaiaa, d4«- llUud, ta thn lidDBlug tbiE| mfiich bw^Mi Wl™ 

flf i bvie iiJ ttf m* tfl-diy ; I hid elcMd juy mUbj ni lU 

TqQiUlint, mhun^ Ehtnikiag- nu diid, h* loak (tl§llt- ^d lab ^ of flit 
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Thf nuiL4JiriaLi4 triei hU l^l 10 imEEAte D^modara- 

gtipu ia bis Cr the ''OTJgmal Book of Convcn- 

(ion" fof iht bcEacra ; but hi^ vork^ wlEh iu bald leaLisiUj 
ba» ivcy little fiance ttf fKWtr/. Tho DhuTtix^min-wmmda ii 
howvftTj mort int4™dE];f in manjr way*. The nominal ' hero'' 
of tbli cqanotQg^ue pU^'j a d^vCr ajid e^pvTienccd rake 
finding the rainy leawn too depresiln^ OOtnes out io spend 
the day in fomc amuKinent. He cannot afford dico and dxlnk- 
iitg--^vcn hi( clothes have been tedueed lo one gannent-^ he 
wends hii way lowardi the heiacra'i street^, meeting^ varloilS 
kinds of peopJe and ultii^aatel]^ teachi ng the hoiai* o£ ihe roguish 
couple Vifvalaka and Sunandi, where he passe* the day in dis¬ 
cussing eerEain knotty probl^ns of Erotici put to him by the 
fnrtner, the title of the work "Diale^ue between a Rogue and 
91 Rabe^' thus appropriately descFibLng its cOniOnt. Some of 
the interesting copies discussed are : '"H money alone attract! 

a cOutlesan, why do theorists speak of het ai being good, bad 
Or Indifferent ''Why is it that die isrst union I* not always 
plnant^'^ "How to propitiate an offended woman'*, and sO 
forth. It it aJsO charaet^ist Ec th^t the Vi4 thoold combat with 
some beat the injunclLon of the moralbts that one shonld avOtd 
the coEopany of woman, and end with an eloquent diKourve on 
I he joys of a rake's lEfe, which in bis opinion cannot he com¬ 
pared to the tradilional delights of the mcwaliit's heaven. Thii 
work, if not viery poecEcal or elegant^ gives us ah amusing 
cpltonic: of the aeslhctio and erotic Taws which govcrfi the life 
of the man about town. 

In these works, ai welt ai in Sanskrit love-poelry gcncriHy, 
ihe woman E* usually described to be as fuUy ardent it the man ", 
and as an Lnterrstiiig result of the comparative freedom which 
women in general enjo}^ we find that women wooed men as 
often ai meu wooed women. Apart from the pictures of 
passionate heroines which we get in the poemi themielvcav we 
havfl (Orae vctSc! aseribed to wOmcn-poetj like Vijji (or VijjakJ), 
^]i-bhat|lriki or ViMtanilambi which are sometimes more 
ardcnc and free in esepressLon than those written by men-poets. 
Here ii one verse attributed to Vikaiauitamha ; 

When the h4k^ cvm* t« thr -Mud], th« krwi of iivf g^nrurL 
4 wI? 44 vf iti QWK MDord, lAd, fgf m. wiTln ky my lotHMOed 

it .iltyped <ni io idt bnitocki. All tfab 1 HDHnnber dwiy r kvi 
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lui idtimiea ixmcb, dw W«ld. I it 1 liAiu th* i§Ap\^t n^E^- 
lida nl bun, ^ «r -wblt h# did lb Hcl 

jah^v^kj4«^T cKp(n;»« ^ Biifir and mcrre pathetic scntiniGiai 
in lEw ont vsFte Vrhifh Is found in her name in the AnihoHo^ies : 

fib (Jilt body qT (itiH fl-psi 'bAcwiw «rb« tnd u^divEded; L[i«f^ 

UuiLi weri th* btbvbd, wbih J, \mU mH bop*, wtm M\» Umsfit 
Uiy dirlillB-. And bow, (Hob ibi (Ji* tird, tnd ||t« iiv cuiL^ Ijiy wife, 
Whtt tlMf Tlili of ^in* Jitd boon h#id 4a ulifliaTiL—n«vv I 

u r«apiD|[ tbi tmlts tlWrtoE. 

It Ii in^**d a paEhetic Douch In chiE ae well in many other 
\erHi in the anthotogiti whiidi Ehow woiman at her hejt ready 
tor coivHradeship and Ime but nt^ct blind to it A similar note 
ts ilruck by another woman-poet Miroli ; 

"Why ui thoo la (bin ?" "Hy IudIm on ipcb "by nfet-nt4 t“ "Why 
dMt thM \at?k ^ duk Id tba lae* f" "I hid la ^Ic tht «1defk 
In (^4 bouf^/'' '-'I hopfl tllDU dovt MJILbloibiT- ItttI" "Ncij HO, I 
Mjin^ pwtf (Ld, WDepidf *Tid pJI tal] on 

K^r h»4i4L 

Another poeiOM^ loduickhi, desmbes by means aF a precly 
poetical fancy the alFlictlon of the maiden whose lover h.ai gone 
abroad r 

flMH# Irtio bhe etliert IrtiUm—""It ibLx» 

oAd boH]Kt4 Pfii with Ate'" I ^hiEfl mil Dlbori lJunk—"|( t.Tir 

Olhsr Tforid." fiat "tiaw cam I btHert t]| thit t Jor I mm -Mith -(yvfii 
fjai thftt ffVtry creeidg thD lun. wiUl iti fi*rCT ilUt aMem ani bidcJ 
ibuilf id Ebn bwt 111 (Jm diudan whcf* kiVVT hu klMToad. 

Love rw4yis women'a heart iio Jew than it sway man'll 
but it diffcTi in different typcr of men and women, and the 
ways of wooing and l(xve differ [vccotdingly. The science of 
IPoociQ and Exotfcj take a delight in clmifying three different 
type and analysing the varied effects of lov* oTi (hem. Thus 
we have arrangements Into divisions ar^l Bub-diviilDns, accord¬ 
ing to Tank, characleTj circunLsEances and the like, of aEl con¬ 
ceivable types of the bero, ihft heroine, their asiJiCanii and 
adjuKlCta, as well as of the difEerent shades of their feeling and 
gesture^;: and the sentiroent of lOve is defined^ analysed^ And 
clasiLfied industriously in all it$ iuRnite moods and situationB, 
The procedure, no doubt, posieued an attraction for mediaeval 
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sdiolBEtk mijids, buE it also [hlfOws i deal of Li^ht on Iho 
ps^bClEiid of Ehe Lai^ pocci wh^ oCtea follow these presciripiions 
f^[(bFull^. In tiM cbaraclcT as a lovcr> Ouc hero is cIstuLhcd, for 
instafttc^ into the faithful (anuAuia) who cojilijics hiiDsclF to 
oflCj the gallant whose attention is diitributed ei^oally 

amon^ the many^ the i3y {ialha} and the saucy Of 

Lticse the saucy lover ij thus culo^zcd l>y Aitiatu ; 

tlii kivnr wfanm iilp *nT#f *d iirliiif bindj &rm m Ui® mEl 
and iVpplA tmhrttt iil IlK EMig-lika mm luid bf4TB 3 i4e- frUoiU 

iat# lam'iE lo d<CiiiiiOEK3i liii itiudfids in * i4iie« th^L tiw- 

hhm u ib« t^yi “Trt <]am> mW# hi me", -khila be kaeja- Db 

bv^ttkf Jaflglikrm u ib& ewim *nd fabn. 

But the hero may also be hi^ spirited, haughtyj iportive or 
screlte, according to hu temperamcnL In the Wralc Wiy, the 
heroine, m relation to the hero flWy be hia wife Or 

belong to another (pAraklyS^ or be common EO all (isSmffnyfl)- 
The i» subdivided ag^in into the adolescent and ardeu 
the youthful and the mature and audacious 

(pT^^lbhS^ ; or, in Other words, into the irbesperienCed, the 
partly experienced and the fully eKpericnoed. GE these the 
adotcscenL and artiest heroiive il the greated favoorilf with the 
poets, who delight in depicting with a graceful touch tEic fint 
dawn of love in her sLmpEc heartr KaJidisa gives a fine dcscrip-- 
tiun of the charmi of adoiescence in htr picture of the girl 
PirvatT buddii^ hsto womanhood; hut the artless emOtiOM of 
the adolcHent heroine are but deitribcd by Amaru, some of 
whose verses in this connesion WC have already t^uol^. Later 
iheorEsts introduce greater fineness into the asalyaii by sub¬ 
dividing each of these hmincs again, according to her Iflnper^ 
into the scEf-poMclaedr the nOt-setf-pOsMSjed and the partly 
selfrMaicaaed L or, according to the rant, higher ^or lower, each 
holds in the affcclton of the hero. The parakiyd- or ahOtlwr 
man^l wife, who is theoretically rejected m ortb^K 
a? a hetoine, but who accordinglv to other .^tras is the highcit 
lype of ihe heroine, in twofold, according as she is maiden or 
maTTicd 1 whUe the sa^nyd hetoinc, who is somettmei extolkd 
and soraeiimci depreoated, is only of one ^ 

couTHsan. Tlic sixteen type* of heroine thus obtained are 
further arran^, acEording to ihe ej|htfold divertSty 0l her 
condition or latualioh in relation to her lover, into eight more 
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diS-cr^JU Eyp^j viZ; hcininG who hsii her Laver under 
aLUsolulc CunriHD] {si^dlrTna^pifUfi^ the licrx>inc diH<pp09nted in 
her au^nalkon mifadv^^Lurc or invaluntary abicncx 

oE itif liTfcr {u,fka)^ the heroine in Egll dre^a CKpCCLirnt ot her 
la™: (rrt£safta-joj/a)j ihv htraine deceived {vipratabdhd), the 
hCTQjnc sep;iir^l<d hy ^ qnarrel the heroine chiL- 

by irhfnJ in the iover {khni^'dha^, dae 

hflfOJnc who ventuiea mil m ricet hit lOiHJr ( 4 a&hw^inp*^ and 
]^Ly, the heroine pining ^he abseiKc of the lover ^'hn 

has fitine abrnad Of ihe LiUl^ the lypical 

example ii she Vak*^'s wife in the hui fine studies 

oF [he other ijpa m lo be found scitteMd in innumearable 
verffi in Ihc AnElioto^e^. Here ii mi eKanapte of the ^dhTnrr- 
pAiikfi who niaJiAs other people jenlotis by wJnni^ the whole 
Love of her huiband to heiaelF: 

My motlHJJii-lflw UhsIch npt ■( me^ qnj whw *lrt l»k# thw* li h 
fnawD cmaErDd [{liiDDa fin Lkt Focej my ii[iibBiiJ''i ^iiEbr ipulj 

cffud «l!d prairln^ WbYilt 41 !nrl Irwdp ivhst ifakJ] 1 dC DiUivEiT— 
Ihur iOinAtmit. m^k^i ma. tnunbla, 0 d»it i^S ryiy fiuilt is Ulil 

mj baloT-Dd loob it En« -wElLi AffKtkHi in hip aya^. 

Hffe u 3^ pielLLic oE Lh? darjng abhi^rikS^ whom lovc alone 
ma]u4 bold lO vent tiring out on a dark night ; 

'^bl'lhae- -iWiyi 0 llinrdCT->}iBiMd dm, in UiLi di.-Fk night f' 
di¥d.l«0i wtvy wbe ii dunt %6 ma IhiA 

teJL iTK, Irndy^ doit thoii Aat leap bg ph ftlgoA T'* ''Ji ngt X^'v* vitll I1L4 

amwt Tt^ eampuiioR T'" 

Very pieEiy is the picture oE the newly mamed timid maiden, 
who it diiiimoKd biiwan love and embarrossmenE : 

If iliD dLwjm, iba ciLhTlot gAjD hE. tba fjc* fif her balavHl 1 if ih» 

4m* t»L iLm^, h^b^ weuld cunbutaH be# by Itkins hit by 

ilM bind. DiiLfjfCtbd by kiieh l^ughti, tha fiLf UJy cfsi niEMbtr 
ilup lur ki»p AWifaCL 

The ouEiiigod maiden pretends to be angry, hut hex lo^r sees 
through it ; 

'I'hon. dbtt IMt C4XM td thb cmch^. one icub Iby nM- ^pitk 

thy -p^ntMl sWiKt nordij ii If lixTU irt with thy 

0 (bell tsir eru, whfifci fuinan rifiEa tbf. llUTWit pitili of tbi ^/^P- 
Flon-rr, Ibii hidiii^ dF thlAD oIlgET tiiiTMdi rn* FbuJd fltve bun dl 
Tl|k;Ht| bid nat thy fe^ruiien Ubirid icintly wLlb hjif ftwe i-vgrti^. 

’ 'Tkli T<i» ii limMiiinAi- ucxihed: tg Mh- pMiHt ?ijj-lkE, 
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Ttbc hapless l&veor lam^nu ihu Lh£ o[ reunion had bKa 

u bricE aa the ni^ts oE sepanupn hM been ion^: 

Wh^oi FoniufLy I loff^nd iJif- vnrcnr of i4vflfana* froai snj Im- 
\ovod, D id tbM A ^*y* •mhai fx\m 

bsi btf^lj- ^VA EH? nioiicHi^ ihiEDoJiu Adn, huL dAportml tb4 

LUb^. 

The EcrrOf^ of ihe p^Le4 lover Ii u» hani to bear : 

Thjfl Bud^-ihoctu Iicre idlki’kA witfa iV^AMTIi el b44a, 1 ih 4 Ibd Aiokft 
Blan hfiirttlug budi ef h*r* th* biiEt^BS ef |ih* KiUduVii 

-HH {^1-^adKd wiih ftJicir [IktIc i aJu, -wbom cui I Mb uvy 

miry djcaT Evniywhini fiX4 a enJAl in’ md. 

Sner spccfcncm iha^ th«c will rradUy ooGjr to any reader 
of Sahii];rit poetry, t>tit these viEI indioie the ihetne which ape 
moiL favoLued and the manner in wbidi they arc handled. 

the theori^ do not stop ^iih a ^enoral classification 
of the types of tho hero and the herome. Th^ are endowed 
with a ^enexoui set of spectal txcellcne«- In the cais oE the 
heroine wc have Arat of all a mention of the phyiicaL charac^ 
terislEcf conheeted with the emotion of love, viT.^ ih™ or fint 
iibdication of the emotion in a nature previOuJly exempt, ttSv^ 
or ^tures indeeatin^ the awaltenini; of the emotion, and hiia 
or the decided manifestation of the fwltng. T^en we have 
seven inherent <^o^lilies brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, |he touch of lovelinsa given by love, aweetnus^ courage, 
meekneBj radianoe, while the different expreumns of emotion, 
giglJn^r trepidation, hysierical fluster of delightj involuntary 
expression of affection. Eelf-supprcanOn through bavhfutnna, 
aJ^ted tepulle oE endcartnen ti, as well aa the deepest and 
tenderest display oE Kntimenrt flte minutely analysed and 
daisiAed. To this is ftdded a detailed desdriptiun and illuitra^ 
tiion of thfi raodet in which the different types of heroine 
display their emotion, the analysis ranging from the maidenly 
modeit behaviour of the adolescent to ibe shameleiis boldncis of 
the more experienced heroine. 

Theie atternpia indicate considerable power of analysis and 
subtle insight, but generally speslting, the analysis tt tnqae 0^ 
the form than of (he spirit, ha^ on what wc should conxid^ 
arddeniSi rather than essentials' Ai tfie same time, marked aj 
Jl is by the artificial Lty of schulastic fm-maiism, it il not made 
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purely tom & specula Livfi po\m of aivd tlin« u fny<^ m 
it whicfi ia bas^ upon direct ejtpcricnce and o-bsmatiou o£ 
The anaLyaij itself it itnetfbut vfhi^ ij r^greil^lile 
that later poets should acxcpt them a^ unalterable conveu^lbUs. 
TliiJ tcdifiical anal'^sis pild the authofjty irf the theotiats inevit¬ 
ably Jed CO the ol artiGcmlity in lofve-p^ry. NevOrthe' 

Jmj, hedged in ^ th^iy were bj- hTtod rules wtX rigid convcntioiLi^ 
it leuiarkablc [hat the poeti mtild slLU produce hue poedc 
piaurcB mxt thcLr very 3LiJli[ed and scercocyped tnaterkl^ and 
chdr verses succe^ in, encompassing poctLcaiLLy the varJdui^ siagOi 
and aspects of love from its fint awuTtoninj lo its last stage of 
periection or dissoluLEon. The bloofuing of the A^oVu at the 
touch of tJie 3ad/a feet tbe fltil appearance of the mango- 
hiosscun and the swarmJtlg of beca aj the s^mbel of spyingi-iiiio 
and meet Eng oF lovers, the cOiUp^tilon of the 3ady^ B face to the 
iDoOh or of her voice CO tlic note of the Indian cuckoo sre poeti¬ 
cal eonvencLOOS which are repeated uninterruptedly in 
lovc-poetry, but the following stanzas will indicate how these 
are often utiliitMl for ebarmit^ el^ccts. To Itainitft whd Somila, 
who arc ackflowledgcd hy KSSidSM himielf a* great; poets buE 
of whom nothing cksc has survived, ihc following verse, describe 
itlg the fatal cflKt oE apringrime on [he separated lovof, is 
fiserthed ill the Anthologies : 

KhJ Wn iU^ 1» weuia tHH^D fiDBotJUd; wunde^j lid 

woulj km lilnd j hiUUm, l» mmM lUTa with tHi vaxm. 

Jfcr ligrt r?( fhMe Ls hcr^F l»v tliMI dJd tht UTiliAp^ry inT^lior nlMb 
with hll f Ah, I tM. Whifn Lh* !}«■, wiatuTllj fffwdjf fofr 

hanwy, begUL t* htaOl, ih* T*»h trdTalfer l*t hla Wl on tlifl 

EUTVgll'lxDd. 

The pocc MadliUl^D^ ha* a pieLty fantyp if wc make allowance 
for the conceit : 


O fritod, I Hw iu dr^jun ihi.t is tka ficd^rt-HtnJH I wfa 

lIhhiS lo -^kA dnklihg toA nddWUl foaC «U th# tm ia 

n\ik<tf ti blWTTF. Aikd *1htl1 I tnyl ^in. At ihth uumlit 

my ftiu,glvty beilEsvfid, camiDg VDt lUidJWfly ii*d nhpftroid-rtd, from IIj* 
d^pbh of Ike pryftH, b^fc^WTSd ioflt lij pliririff it «l kb owm hoMd. 


In (he following verse 
I be lady h describing 
lovcf ■ 


7i:i2fi 


hy the poet ^mgara, the companion of 
[lie inaiden's lovelorn condition V> her 
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WJun Mfarrted fnin Utm^ kllC 1^™ cni iha mbJI, wkiuh 

glvD tw pilfl; tlut U vHy iIid nniw hwb iii Jl4r dWR iK* kn th* 
^Eix 3 . Sblt l4> *frud of lutQdnnif U> tkrt Atihi CUCkoo j Umt ii 

^ 1 * ipaLf up bar &wd 3^* hULtm fh* Sowor-irriDwhl fud -mba 

pvBi- tw udlMUrAbld i 4 nvWp-^Jid jvt Li a itrtnfq lljilt- -lll^ Li TTVpF# 
Lfid ui^n f{^nd ciE tbu wLk [kit r«HmlL*t h flw4y Hit k^D-cod, hmw 
*ihepij. 

A VCTf£ atitibuLcd lOLnelimca lo Amaru anct Aomclinijcs lo 
DfLaniuLkirlj, a ItKvtf-ltck iWdin wondci al rhe c^rbdLtii^n lo 
wJikli low liai rttluccd him [ 

SJiB Ji bdl It If iir]L« ifcra liy ^ |b* u a unsifn, bu,l ll li 

^ H^bo «n tiuiidj Ek« ii -waigbod dawn with. Jinr unpla hipaij bi^ Li 
u wi wlin con todlk; ih* l>4Rn Ih* ihii^viDW tif bL^h LkhMi, 

fast it Ti TPZ wbh- ImL wwfiij, Ii it ocft itruiBA tbft v« m KhJiwd 
tifl]>|ffi b^ iMbiBh do iiu4 iKEaDj id T 

A i3<!iy ii idiids^ St Kh fidtlc lover lot 

whinni }hc ji still piilin^ : 

Uh f\st^ d»t? Crt«n4j uld.nw uy «t nffit4«r to- thit cnfJ 

dtw fci!' [tf.vin|( fiLlfd to k«p Jiii ■ppoLbtbtaDlj myi' nj«d yon ii]fgi:[a 
him ciE Ihii litAie oE KuEm.' Obly uk fdt hril WiiEl,n wtUi tba }»hp^ 
itiit it hrt twnb W bif n«U» tbit th* >9Qfcb wind if bb^- 

illf DDd tbf nHQglQ ljMH. !■ hkUHfll. 

is unable w- cOliviiioc a lover i 

Tbn hodildii p 4 bif aniy « ffw p. I»^ jnftl* rf 

HdwAct—hew thtcffi nb iin hurt E Tiio mind u- & mirk ii LLra, fonu- 
tH* Bdd lc 4 «iP 4 d. All thfi kfial inpwtilriLlEy I idmit^ ibd yet my 
■ctail Dip«rlea« cortLnjdicti it b/ piilpjihl^ fJEU^uiV 

Similar and even more vtTKt can bif niLiTttpIlttl ciiJly 

frofU the rich fitOre-house old AnrhoEog^ieL 

1( miuL indeed he stdriPilEjed that ihc influence of the 
cbeorisU on the pradioe o^ the |alC£r-<1hy pwLf was UUL an 
iiiiiniKcd guod. While the poetry gained m flnlcal njott]/ and 
sublioLy. it lost a grcftl deal of ii$ iin4^m$<iotj:| IVcshiiKi ailf^ 
Spontaneity, Otvi can never deny that Lhc poet was atill n. itLte 
and impccciblc master of hi? trwn trtffj but be seldont ttl^nfr 
portt. The pECtOrial Clfcct. the muiLcal cadency and the 
wonderful spcIJ of language are iLndoubtedj but the poetry is 
mure fanciful than ddientc, more igK^ui^te chan iKtssionaEOH 
and Cfxhibiti su4i a wealtnt^ for Straining after effect that 
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of dLCtiiin. It ^hijnW noL be Forgottril t]iat this [Wtry irt* 
iial Ehe sponlaLi6<W produt^tion of iiii gncrilicid jnd in^uous 
age, buL that it prc-suppOL«d a phychology md a rbetoeic 
n/hich had htxn THJtlucecl to ^ system iOid which posaesicd a 
pKullar phraseology uild a kL o£ eoaocils ot iti owlh Wc 
thcretorc ntcct t>ver 3 ik 1 uvot again wpth the same uidts of 
cxpieuion, Uie tame sEeSn£s uf noons and a<ljt)CEiv^cS, the same 
set of aituaiium. the same ol coneshs and Ose Virar 

of emotiond ai3silyajS. Tn [he ^Ei the sentiment 

nnd cMptcsdon. ate no Lnngcr ftesh ajid vaiiod Imt d^nerate 
into rigid artistic eonvesnEonS- But the greater |)oeLi could 
Vtc7 often wrjrk up these; romanLk onminnilpruCQ and agfce- 
abk foiinulai inW shapes of hrai^ty with rcniarknble 

‘ power and poetU; imiKhL. 

Making iiUnwiJiiLCe far thtHi LticvEtablc lijnitiitEoii^, it 
ihoiiLd nevcrthelcw l>c conceded that this dceiidcul erotic poelrf 
h never SO dnm iJnid dreary ns the exten^iive Mahiikilvya. The 
blcKjBC is^ no douht, itrtificial. and the perreetJon is attained 
by tareful tuJlurc ^ bnt very often sve Ikavc in ibese neat Ihde 
sEansai rare and pIcaEing" momenta of chalpiii^ whuih wc mlii 
' in tlic more ambitiOEU and elaborately o^mpOWd Kavjfas. Tf 

' they Jtre dainty triFlcs. it is ofECiP in Lriflinj thSitgi that poetry 

I flouiJshes with dainlEnesS ol touch in metre, phraiC, jound and 

I seiue, more Eh an in iJlO massive prodiKtiOPt nf cfiiditc fajbcy- 

*■ Perhaps the theme-of lovt nintd the pOctS readily inOvcd and 

bd-ter articulate by its intimate chsiritCtcr- Whaifivcr may ht 
Ehc leaHHi, the fact rcmailla Ehnc thii erOtlc poetry is often 
charge ter lied by I he tender and touch iitg rErain of H refined 
emotional infialtis. 

The artificifllity of thi^ poetry is very nflen rcliflvcd by the 
wonderful feel mg for natural *Mnery which this p&etr^ reveals. 

^ Ijt the desariplLons of huaiaEi eraotiofi aipcets of naEidC are 

vflry. often ikilfuUy inlcrwoven ; aod the tropical sum met and 
the T^ina play an important part in the affairs of huiuan bein^. 
It i* during ihe cammcncemcr t of iho monsDon that the 
traveller Tcturns home after long ihMncej and thfr cxpccEaUt 
wiVM look at the doudj in cagernesa^ lifting tjp the cndj oE 
their curls ^n Ehflir hands ■ while the maiden who in hot 
summer distrihulcs water to the tliirsEy traveller it the vray- 
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iide rflSdng^placH, tli? PripS-plEiki aa she is called, naturally 
cvokcA 51 latg^ Uuraber o£ cfock which are now Katwred 

Owr the AnlhdcigicE. Aiicunui afld. aprlit^ also inapare cEc<r 
tivc sk«tch«5 vfilh thdr jnanga-blcMgm, thecr souEhern br«ic 
and ihch sw.nriu of hnEiimiii^ bees. Mdee ihe elective 
HieiapliarJ and similca ol SansJ^ril Icvtpvctky in general arc 
drawn from suds tiding and familiar ^enc*. £ven OuC 

poem ih* uTualty atlrElsitted ed Kalidasa, reviews 

in siK ancm the iix Indii^n seasons in JcEaLI 41 lid explains 
elegantly, if not wilh deep Reeling, the meaning for the 

lover. The same power of uEilizing naliiro as the bacJtgroynd 
of human emoLioii! ie seen In the hnniOtEuI In 

which the grief of ihi scparaLcd lovers, if soEnewhat «nEi' 
inehE^l, is nevertheless caruc?ii in its [LlEensity ncoLlective 
lendcrncsE and in iis being set in the midit of splendid natural 
scenery wllidi makes it all ihc more poignant. The description 
of exLcrnal nature ilt ihe firat halE of the po<;ni Is heightened 
throughout by an intimate ajBockEion with honian feelings 
while the pielur^ of the lover's sornrwlug heart in the semnd 
half li ukiHiilly framed in Ihe :E4krrOLEilding beauty of nalnrey 
In the sjme way, jhe grxsyci Jiid gardens of nature form the 
backgrountL not ofkly In the pi-fltEy ftnd faMeiful LovoErurlgixM of 
the &tnEkrit plays, but also lo the human dmnaa played in 

the Eiwmita^ nf KiEnva, eo Uic madness of Piivuravajj lo th* 
pathos oF hOpcEnf grJeJ for 5 lta in the forest oF 

Dii^^ka. EO the Jove oF Kraiia and RadhA on t|ie bankj of 
the V^muiip dark with the shadow of rain clouds. 

This last reference brings US back Eo Jayadera, auEhOr of 
the GTfflrgmflndo, the kisl great Sanskrit pott of the hJgheiL 
iftTtiujc accomplishment, in wbrOm Sanskrit love-pociry, both in 
its EcchnioE and emotiqnaf aspe^^ reaches its climax. Jayadevj 
prides himself upon the grace, beauty and milsEc of hii diction 
as well as upon the delicacy oF his senEimenEs, and the dainu 
are rwt in any way exirpvs^nli e. His theme is a liniple and 
popul4U' one—tbit tiemally fasduatiTig love^sEory of Ky^a and 
Radha with all iu viei«iEEudes-^ theme which must have been 
a living reality eo the poet a$ well as to his audience. Though 
cast In a semi^ams^tic form, Ihe spirit is eriEirely lyrical; 

Ehough modelled perhaps on ihe popular Kj^^ayatri in it* 
choral and melodramailc peculiarities, Et jj yet lemovcd froxu 
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ii by want oi improvlittiion and mimcLlc qtialitien though 
inEcndfd and stiLI u£fid tor popular feiivats wbcrt iimpbctty 
and diixocucts wouJd coimt, ii yet posseiwi all tJi* 

distirtCtive fnlura of a cleLLberatc artd perfect wort ftf an. 
TbcTC arc three inicrloculori m the poCnL Kfjnaj htl Beloved 
nfid a ]ady fri<md of the Uitnr. Except the iiitrodiiewry to- 
4?iptive Ctf narralLve w«« writwn in the ofEhodox clauical 
ijKirt=i, the whole poem, divided into tvfelve cantoa, coniiAts 
chiefly oE Fadivalii or sop^ to l>c sini^ in dificreni [uae:j> 
in stti. of lyrical otanzal, XO which difEercnt raoric metres are 
skiLEully tuited. The use oi the TiefraLii with these tortjp not, 
Ofliy inionsifiei iheir haunting melody but 3I10 corahiiiei the 
detached Itatiaas IntcF a perfect whole. But In rwUty we 
have narr^Mve, descTjpEjrm and speech finely inlerwovcn with 
recitation and sOlig, and ilrt« 3 y speatin®, the poem ii dcstitulc 
erf a regular tonn. ALL the emotiona and situatiooi of bve, 
popukrijcd by Sanskrit pofila, a« depicted—fifOta Lu firil 
Ertr^kenlng to its finaL fruiiion—and the whole effect la 
licighicned hy blending it harinoniouily wiLh the furrounding 
beauty oi nature. AW thU ii again enveloped, by an un¬ 
doubted lyrical splendour and verbal melody^ of which iL is 
dineult to hnd a parallel; and the pMOl can be r^^rdod as 
almost creating a new genre. 

Apart fnim its symbolical and spirituil meaning, the love 
ihit it depicts appears to be a reflex of the human emotion 
presented in a series of brlltianc and exiTeincly muiital wOtd* 
pictures, and the divine and hes consort are entirely 

humahiicd. Indeed^ Jayadeva* poem u one of the bai 
examples of that erotic mysticism which supplies the inspira- 
tpon lo mwt of ihe heautifnl Vaiy^va lyrics in the vetma- 
cular. Devout yet aebsuous. it ncpfresscs fwvent rel^jinui 
longiugs In ihe Jntiniate latigu^ige nC earthly passion^ and 
illmtzatej floely the use of love-mOtivrs in the service of reli¬ 
gion. but JasfSdeva's ichievement lies more in the directioii 
ot form than in the subitancx of hit poem. It presentr hardly 
any new ideas ■ it Kaxcely desctibet any situation or emotion 
which earlier love-ports have not familiarjEcd; it only malea 
a sfcilful poetic use of all the conventions and tradicinns of 
Sanskrit love-poetry. But in pictorial and muikal effect, wllkh 
brJngi out the undorlyiTig enaotton in i perfect blending of 
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sound an^ s^sfij bU vwrlt it a bMutiful and buisJiMS produc- 
liDtn. Hts poem approxivusiieft to thv originsi] cuoceplicni of 
Eho lyiic ai a soitff; and if there is iny value in the thwiy 
tbal ah poetry It an approKiillAtion to miisicH then JayajdevH'& 
poem certainly atuiru iii tanlt as the h^ieSL poemy, and hit 
Own dalm ibat he iv overlord of pocr* i^ Julljr 

justified. He makn A wonctcrFiil use of ihe ihcer beauty of 
w^d* and their inheicnt naelody of which Fkinsktit ij so 
capable; and thi^ roakev hia poem unlrantlAtab^e- No doubt, 
there is delihet^EC worlcRianship ih ihe producticin of thcie 
efTectt, hut aU effort ia auccetiFuily coticealed in an effective 
winpJkjty and clarity, and there is hardjy any perDcptibfc 
ttrainin^ oE the lan^a^e or keiu. 

The etotic myttidiTn to whida Jayadeva'i poem givei a 
iine aiad htlLtbed expr* 4 ion It aLso found \fi i somewhat 
de^nerate fdr?u In a series of poeuu devoicd either to a 
KfuiioLia dcsoription of ]ove-advcntuies of deities Or IC a 
djeialied ejiumeratlon of their phyticiil charmi. We have, no 
doubt, innumerable imitations; oE the which deal 

with the loves oF HStlTA and GayrT, Rama and Sit5, as wdL M 
of and R9dhi,hut they are. like the imitations oF 

WffgAo-dC^o, feeble attempts III an woro-out style. Zven 
Independent worici oF a similar nature, like the 
Ad3'nfl■^7rf^fl of Ulil-jtika W the of Vh- 

jhalei^ara can, in apito of tEieir intense devutional fervour be 
hardty oompaied with Jiyadeva't iJumortal work. The same 
remarks apply t4> the lar^ number of poemi which are des¬ 
criptive of the various love-advcnlurci of and R3dh3. 

There are al^ some earlier po^s which m^ke the love of 
deities then theme; but Xiich worlu like The Vekrttkti- 
pA^£6iikS oF kato^kara are really exerdses in style, illustrating 
the dever use of punnid^ ambi^uiticjjp and they have searccly 
any decided religious or myiucal leaning. Following the rtiuch 
earlier tradition of Kalidl^ in his XumSra-taihbhava, ibe 
Samkiit poets have not heiirated to apcribc sexual attributes 
ijQ divine beings, or paint with lavish details the amours of 
their pods and goddesiei ; but In the hands of the lesier p«ts. 
it cannot b< said ihat they have ceaied 10 offend in any less 
^Jegree. The geqtle deicrlpdon in shoiL melodious rtanzat of 
the love of deides in the benedictory verKI of ihe various 
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dramas and fwtiiis^ Jike ihOM ill eJm or the 

arc Libdiced ^n< in taste and txpresaioii ] but 4diuetiine$ tn 
detached Stani^i the potyi lov* lO deaertije their deities in 
partEcuIarly dubious amaiuoi situitiaiis, the extreme ^ensUOUS- 
neu ef wbich HO amounc of id^^lLCal inMnrpTetiitipn can get 
over. Qjt the Other h^nd, Utprek^vall^hha duplays his know¬ 
ledge of Erotica hy describing Jd hit the 

gesture and feeling of Iifulia's nymphs at the sight of S'tfi in 
ihe garh of a mendicnil; i^hHe Mfiltadiavi attempts a tour 
df /orc^ in IL\c hundred erotsco-reliElotit itanras, descTihing in 
each century of physical charms and attribiitts of 

liLf deity ai her imile, her side-lonf (fi^ncetr her loiUtT«t and 
^ forth. The drmax is rcathed in Lak^maQa Ac5rya'»'Cajh^T-. 

which deacribei in fifty ttanzat the beauty of 
Cai^^li's bmsts. [l is not necessary tt> comment on the auiFzing 
taete displayed in poemr of ihis lype. 

S. sj^hskhit RoirisNCS bi^MA 

What we have already Sivid On the coriccpiion and iieal- 
of love in Sanskrit Poetry applies most Of loss 10 the caec 
of ihe Samkrit Romance and Drama; for Sanskvit tlieory 
includes the 7lom Romance ^nd the Drama in the 
categmy of Poetry in general^ and the practice of the 
romancer ^nd ihe dri^imiatln. in rnakii^ hii work apprOKi^ . 
mate to the poetical productions, genera'll ly follow ih'A prescrEp- 
tJon. of the iheoriit. An sttfinpt- throughout made to traLlsfer 
nil the gr-acea and sentimenti oi Siifeiskrit pOCiry not only lo 
I be Romsneef but someiimt^ n'cn lo ibe folk-tnle. The vcxsiiicd 
erotic tales, like the or itr replica the ^htkrit 

Tidya-juuddra, in boib of which jre imbedded partially the 
fifty stanm oF Caurr-etiratHij stand on a soniewhat diffeTent 
footing; but they have hardly anyihiug imerestiug in them 
escort an extremely sensuous story of ietrtt lovtj fcllich Vt-t 
probably meant to supply a oonvcnieni framework fgr the fifiy 
erotic tLanjss incntion^ above. They do not demand, thecc' 
fore, any special notioc, hJor W ft necoSMfPy fof nur purpose [o 
ooTuider in detail the episodic love-tnlei of the conventional 
kind in the three Sanskrit veepione of the Byhat-kaihS, or Ihe 
hardly edifying tales of unfaithful wises and cunning courtesans 
to bo found scaitcred In workt like tite iuku-sapi'ittif. ihe 
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lAtf J ai even ittc PstoJortfrfl; 

lor thiyv^fi Love ii ih* motif In ihse BHJrEcs, the iimtive il the 
mtm Lraprartam clcmcfii;, and iDOfit oE the lalet do not attaiii 
xhc level ot litertture- 

TliiC eluant icyle of ih hii l>^ta-kt£riMira<anta, lk4G 

easy narrstLviGi. his Vtvid. Ecalitizij h49 lupctior power of ciilJaewt' 
tttdon snA deKHption, his hyraoLir and wit, and hii hne literary 
jeiise in avoiding olt«9* of all klndi may indtne one to make 
an -CKCcpt-ion iit hi* favotlF j but even in his laLci of the adven.’ 
tirrcp of the Ten Prints tbc flUrativc aod description form the 
main inlsOsli, and love ia hardly trelted for its own s;Lker His 
dcscripcLve power is undoubted ; and he deserves alL pra-ise for 
ihc «otic pJciures he draws, tea inSUince, o£ the sleeping 
AmhpiLkl, of the hcautiful raaiden of the undetgroAind dwclh 
ing, of the damsel playing with the or of the decep- 

lioo of the ascetic by the hclaCtl, SS wcli as of various other 
etotic idLiiationi in his Ime^talca- but at the same tioie they 
can hardly he taken as the best specimens of Sanscrit cfOtk 
litCTAtnrt, In the atory of MitrEupEa love is dehned at deter- 
injoadon Id possesa. and throL^hoilt [he wort i| appears as self- 
fiilfilment. Ft h^l been truly fsid of thtle srorio that "love 
here appears in the hfgPicst and itlOSt passionate form JiS an 
afair of the tenses i.,.tQve drst Btgbt, love whicb demands 
fulRIment without delay and despU^ every obstacle Js ibe nor¬ 
ma] iwMif; and in detail the pldurct o£ love pJeaiMies are often 
sitch as crote cetlttire even tom IndLan critics." 

Te is also hardly neteuary to consider in deuit Prw 
Sbofuancei like the and even the KAdamban, in 

which ihe main theme it that the hero and the bsoinO. who 
fair in los^ at fim sight or in a dfflam-visionH arc at lau happily 
united after a Kxics of advenrureir There it a great deal of 
poetry^. pathM HFld lentiment in these romances, but they are 
fliudiedly artificial; and the various fcaturct common to these 
romantic barrativet are a minute pormlUirc of the persond 
beaury of the lovers and. their various gcnerOtlt qualities, thmr 
pastionatej if somewhat sentimchul longing for eaoh #iber, a 
r«n«l of the misfortunes obstructing (he fulfilment of their 
drurUj a descrlpMon of the paugt oE thwifted love, and lastly 
the preservation of ihcEt love amidst all trials and dangrat until 
their final union, The authors not only display [0 ihe b*li 
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knowledge of Eiotiu and ^ 

employ !he whok: ,(«k-in-!rade at Indian 
vision o£ the t-:loved in * Arr^, 

i:fiea of an ascetic S curse, [ranrfonnaiioLi of sha^, the 
„5£d and the eoke in the air, H h only by ibcir 
Epell of lans«*e« "ft' piclt«M*<lttene*i nf ' 

ihe» sentiPemal roniaiKa alv<ay» rewm their bhUi W »l^e 
itnajtinntion of lh= i' 

Thrpobiy wpoireht diclion move* along nfiih royal dignily and 
»plendour, the poor Jiory lags behind in llte entourage, artd 
ihc ilaecid (ccititncnt hobbla atsng as b«t as it can. The 
iiipiento rcalitiei of lore arc wldein mitrored in tbem, »nd the 
itnaainaliw » more sefitimcntat than really pasiionate, »ily 
in Bina'j docs one lind a poetic pietyre of joiithlul 

and tinder love, havins iti tool not only in ttiia life but also m 
the rccoll«Eiv4 f«lir^ of cy<^^ of c*iami«—a fi-ftfi poetic 
cr«^EnKiit of t\K posHbilElia of \hc bclkf in t^icavnigrRW^. 
H> which Ki^idisa also glvt* cjtpreMion in FaiD,OUJ verrt, 
whidi spcalts flf 

Th* JVEmdflilps flf fbrrMir tHrUd ftrfnJj nHb«l in Uifc hM^t. 


£vcil if ill this romance ifiove* in the somcwh^ll itran^ 
[^nd. fAiltuhc atmosphere- of in)fth 3tiJ foiV-EaliS^j unreality 
of ihe dream-pageant acquires a new vitality and interttt from 
[he Rraceful yet passionate treaunoit of i]ic iciidertiete of Human 
love, chastened hy sorraw and death, enUvencd by abidii^ hope 
and higliuned by a conch of imrepid idralism. The eXlPi 
valances of the Suxiirkani diction lia« b«n condcmTied by 
modem critics, but iti undoubted melody, juajesty and pictuiei 
qucncss helj> to maluc it A fit i-iiiicie Ifli the strange at&ry, 
which. imagcB that Supeme forni ei tht ^^dulhful pasaion which 
has no beginning nor ccld, to which tunc and Space are but 
names, whose vEtion is beauty, and the breath oE which u 
immortal joy, or sorrow whicll jneaCts joyr Subandhtt has in 
one place described ihe sublimity of rhia paHion with a some¬ 
what fanEulic pCKttc aupponti-OU ^ 


rhs «TfBw wiLefc dlls nLiidto bsth ta^nwtA 
might bfi wTiitwi er 'Md ifmuiitiiw in dwPiUrtJi of w™, il ^ sV 
•itttt ths psptTp thi HH ths ink-'wel], Ershpii hhBiolf Ull acribc 
VMflkL v^Ui hU tbOnHBd l»«b Ibd iwirmio*. 
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The picture of t£i« untwervii^ aji4 fidelity of iht love¬ 
lorn awaitLcig lover at ihe lake of Accliodl 

remindi One laiTCibly of ihc youthful P^vatl doing pctlatlcc on 
the FUhtd rod, of the desptied ^a.kuiitaix in tbe ^cnance-giove 
of MSifeaj or of the ttbondoniad Sh.a in the hercniisgc of ValrolJnj, 
'I'hc spantaneoLLi love which ¥prin|;} up Ln youilg htarti ai a 
dim recoIlKtiOn of foigOtlen affections of a former hlrth ii 
tKEutifiiLly expre^ud in Another coniewi, jyy Bhavabhuti, and 
bia worda may stand ai n Btling' commentary on the conception 
of lore revealed id thJa rOtbance s 

Ii il □ ehinw-eawniitir, «r | 1 i« wulik of ipLcddiil ^aalLUw, 

U ndiOi IflT*, Bnnly notei in * f^nav blrth^ ttt & nanans^si li^ 
no^digrwB thiwi|[h the Bligbt qiI fit#^ wtikh -drLwi ifn|- hcArl- tv- 

bdm DTcn i£ 

The conception and Ucatrhrnt of love in Sanskrit Drama 
ij much richer, fulicr and niMO human. With juit a few not¬ 
able exeepcions love has beeji ihe dominant theme of thia 
romancfc drama, which obeys ticLiher the: nnity of [iiuc nor the 
unity qF place and Endudes in ilS sweep of imaginatiotl both 
heaven- and earth with; humanj divine And -semi-divine porjcn'- 
agea. Of the exceptions alluded to above, the 
and the ■ ^^eyT-Jodtftjya possesi other intereits and chtirely 
eschew* love; but in Karsa'^ N^g^nanda which dramaiUes the 
obviously Huddhiit legend of the lelhSACrJfECc of JlnantavShana, 
ihere ia an underplot, very loosely connected with the mjio 
theme, which depicts |he love of the hero for MabyavatJ. 
TPwre ia, however, hardly anything remarkable in this rather 
convenfEonal l&vt-story, hut there are tome er&tit verses oF 
exquFlite beauty wliich have rightly found a place in most 
anthologEcs. Hero ws set«L a specimen which dracribes the 
ihyneB of tho newly wedded wife which endears her all the 
more to her husband : 

lAMlcrf a, ibn CUC4 dewtt htv tyct; irfJrwwd, iha- mikci ita 
WJ^y ; foid-Wj MabriccJ, ihf l|ti- irtrtri on th* c«udb -Whl irttfibl** j. 
wfaijT h#r MtarpcnkiBt Imvd tb« cKlIsbefr, ibr mJiwo mki Id JspsrtL 
rorra^ .He N, it,y i*wFj JilfghU mi jnwfl 

«4d loan- (m, 41 

two nther drama!, effectively devised in plcrt, are 
elegant litUe plays concerned with protty love^rntriguci of Toyal 
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(Ourta oi (hem is based mi one of tht nu^ucrous 

amoutcLtc$ o£ the gay aaict courtly l&vcr Udayana, the bcao idmtE 
of Sanskrit plays, whose story had been so poj>ulafrLi«i by the 
that, m KSSidua him wit awurc^ us, It had talen a 
hold cm the imagin.tcion d evc^ old village jiory-tcUer of 
Avtinti. The Iimq is a oareircc and courtenus gnaeman, an 
ideal dak^na tisyaAtf with a great capacity of tailing jn and out 
of love; while the hercduM arc rather JainLly drawn ingaiucs 
with noshing but good loolis and willingness to be loved by the 
ifioorrrgiblc hing lo%er. Eol the aiock theme oE the prOgfoa of 
the loic-insrigue ihrough hindcranccs to royal Jove for a lowly 
maiden and its dcriCurtment in the uUlinaTe discovery of her 
ttatiia 33 a princess has iittic that is original or absorbing- The 
same rofifiarJts apply more or less to- the .StHS]fr-jia-Bff-*ST^T*dat to 
attributed [o Dhasaj which deids wich iJic Barftc tliepe, although 
the motif of the dtesnn finely canceivcd^ the characters ol the 
two hcTolrtCs more cScctively dhcriminated, and ibc gay old 
lover OC Hiraa^s drama i» figured as a taort seriotu, failbful, if 
somewhut Icwe-ti-clt; and imaginative lover. Not much adv^rU^ 
i$ netkeable in KaJidSsa's a prejumably 

youthful production of the great pact, which d&ls with a similar 
banal theme of COtJTtly love and intrigue, although in this play 
the pnMlonate impetuosity and jealousy of Tr^ifetl jre finely sfl 
on against the pathetic dijpiiiy and ma^^ninuty of EtiJri^ 
At any rate, the pretty sentiment depicted in th«e light-heart-cd 
plays hardly deserves luch a warcll-bJooded term as "Jove”- 
Of the other sO-callcd Rhaaa-dramas^ which deal directly 
with love, the 3.nd Abhi^ka l^dtakA arc rather unoriginal 

dramaCiBationi of the tbne-worci Rama-story' while the jdtrf- 
thoi^h intereftiryg for its Bomewtiat trefrcabing plot. ba«d 
uTidnubtedly on folk tale, oE (he love of a plchian for a princess, 
has a rather lame denouement of a happy lAan'inge and a sonti- 
mental and melodramatic atmoephorc in which the hCrO seekfl 
Siricide twice and the heroine onDC. The MahA^rorcarita of 
Bhavabhuti, the two Ruifia'diamas of Mntari and jayadeva 
respectively, or tho cnorfflOUS anonymous and semi-dramatic 
Afffhdrtijffibt on the same theme, have Utile teal Inve-interut in 
them; while the of Aaktibha^ra and the 

of Dh’^n3ga (or VataoSgl) have riOtliing remark¬ 
able En them from our point of view, except the ptetiy device 
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of a token of recognition (abkijU^na) which is so familiar in 
Sanskrit drama. It is also not necessary to take into accouat 
the rather in:$iptd plays of Riija^ekhara (even including his 
Viddhd-Bl^bhafifikd and i4 pretty fancy)* who was more con¬ 
cerned with CKerdses in style than with real poetry or dramadc 
values. Most of the Uama-dramaA suffer from the common 
mistake of choosing an epic theme for the drama and of pre¬ 
ferring typ£^ for individuals. 

More interesting from our point of view are the Md/ad- 
mddkavn of BbavabhUti and the Vikramoma^ya oE Kllidisa* 
both of which mark an advance upon the more or less conven- 
{ional Sanskrit plays mentioned above. But oven these two 
remarkable poetical work^—dramatic poems rather than dramas 
—do not give us the best and highest conception of love in 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. The Mdiall-^nddh^vaj lesj poeti¬ 
cal of the two* has yet an interesting* if loosely constructed* 
plot, some comic relief* some touch of the terrible and the 
supernatural: but there is little individuality either in the hero 
or the heroine who are of the usual conventional type. There 
is* however* a great deal of tenderness, pathos and intensity in 
Bhavadhuti's picture of youthful passion, which reaches its 
most mature and rad low eJtpression in his Uttara^dmorcarila. 
For once we turn from royal courts to a more plebian atmos^ 
pher* and the essential traits of humanity are not lacking even 
in its somewhat sentimental picture of love. For* in spile of a 
great deal of melodrama which sometimes mars the pathetic 
effects* there is an unmistakable earnestness in the description 
of the jo^'s and sorrows of the lovers. The words of Makaranda 
to the love-lorn Madhava (i, 20) may well be taken as the key¬ 
note of this pretty love-story : 

The potent vfiU of Lo^s unotHtruct^d thrau^li th6 nnU 

yniith is susceptible; and sva^ swest cbArmiiig thing ahAku 
cfT the fimmess cl thft mird. 

But even if Bhavabhuti's conception of love in this drama 
is one which is normal enough in Sanskrii literature* the pure 
and intense poetic quality of his verse relieves its banality* 
while BhavabliQti appears to be far more serious than most 
light-hearted Sanskrit poets. Much of the talk of love and 
grief in thi^ drama is unconvmcdng; but the picture of MalatT 
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tqssed between love and duty, for insunoe* or the description 
of the first dawn of the passion m the hero is in the best manoer 
of the poet, Madhava love^ being in love ; but the effect of 
the passion on his youthful mind is much more forcibly describe 
ed than what we find in such a case in the usual sentimental 
poetry : 

An flfmotioiip surpassirtg -i&xajct djet^miumtionj turning &]! powa‘ 
of deaerjphonj never before o:cp4nonc4d in thi£ birtk aS inipc- 

notrnbk of grooving InfAtmatioii c^nsequeat upon the Imis at 

aI!] dUcfifninatiDn^—ftiuch A canfusill^ anantitm id At oAcA tivmbing un 
within pnd filling me iffith a iormant of fine 26) r 

Though an object be bofore my ga^e^ diecemment is lostj even 
with regard to things fainHiar to mOp remembroncfc becomes unpleasant 
beeause of Its falsity; neither in the cool lake nor in ths moonbeAiaia 
oan my torment be nibyed; my mindj d-evoid of fixity^ wandem and 
yet records something 30). 

As the p^ssioo grows^ Mldhava exclaims : 

Wonld thwe endesrmentg^ aweet by nator^ and soft "Hvitb anrctiDUp 
be mine,—endearments that spring from young affection and grow 
deep with increasing intimacy. Even when thoao indications of love 
are lABroly pictured by imagination, the mind becwes compEately 
and joyfully abBorhed in tliem^ and the workings of the outward senses 
ftre for the rnoment snapended (Vp 7), 

That Beloved of mine is fixed in my mind aa if abe were merged in 
it, mirrored in itj depicted on ib^ inscribed into planted in It, cement¬ 
ed into it with adatneut, deeply boHod into ity nailed to it by all the 
five arrows oI Love, or firmly sewn into the fabric of my khoiiglit in 
cont^nuoas ■ recollection (v^ IjO). 

To Madhava all this is 3s unmeaning and inevitable as the 
magnet drawing the unresisting ore. His friend assures him : 

What briVigB things together is some inward ruysterioas virtue; 
it IB oertainly not op<yd ootward fonn that affection reetK, The day- 
lotos blooms not till the soil has Tiaea. nor does the moonstona melt 
till it fecla iha mcon {i^ E7). 

The in tensity oE utidi$cip lined pa$sioti Avhich Tnake$ 
Madhava feel that his heart is* as it were* “snatched off* pierced, 
swallowed up and uprooted" <i, 26). and which spreads like a 
poison or burns like a smouldering fire in the equally hclplea 
Malaii (ii^ J), is also seen in Puriiravas" mad search for Urva^i 
in the Fourth Act Kalidasa's Vikr^momailya^ Though melo' 
dramatic in places and weak in its denouemem:* the draiDa 
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reaches an almost lyric height in the description o£ the king's 
distraction. As he wanders through the woods in search of hiit 
beloved, he deems the friendly cloud with its rainbow to be a 
demon with a hostile quiver, which has borne his beauteous 
bride away. He demands tidings oE his fugitive love from the 
peacock, the cuckjoo, the flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the 
boar and the antelope. Soiuctimcs he imagines her transformed 
into a stream, whose rippling waves arc her eye-brows, the 
foamy spay her white loose floacing garment and the fluttering 
line of birds on its water her tinkling girdle. He searches the 
unyielding soil, softened by showers, which may perchance, if 
she had passed that way, have retained Lhe delicate impression 
of her gait and show some vestige of the red uheture of her 
dyed feet. The whole scene is lyrically conceived; every verse 
is fully charged with isolated emotion, and other thoughts than 
those of love do not intrude upon it. But we have hardly any¬ 
thing else in this drama but this isolation of individual passion. 

But when we come to the three great Sanskrit dramas, the 
AbMjnatia-fiikuytlaSs., Uttofa-^'ama-carita and Mrcchakalikff^ each 
of which looks at the question from a peculiar point of view, 
we find a picture of love deeply conceived and nobly wrought. 
It has been said that mighty passion has its root in tragedy and 
seeks relief in comedy. Generally speaking, neither deep tragedy 
nor great laughter is to be found in Sanskrit literature. The 
Sanskrit poets appear to be content only with the elegant 
symbols trf reality rather than strive for the reality itself. It is 
only in the drama, which could take love not as an isolated 
passion but as a factor of a larger life and envisage tli in its 
fulness, that we sometimes find the vision of a love, serious, 
infinite and divine. For this, the lyrical stanta .was perhaps 
too circumscribed. In the lyrics love is an- end in itself, being 
synonymous with pleasure or with pain which means pleasure ; 
but in the drama there is a progressive deepening of the spiri¬ 
tual motive, leading love to a wider and fuller life from the 
mere isolation of a self-satisfied passion. 

It has been said by a critic of Sanskrit. Drama that Kiilidisa, 
as well as Bhavabhuti, shows in his writings no interest in the 
great problems of life and destiny. It is indeed a misdirected 
effort which seeks to find a problem or a message in a work 
of art and attempts to turn a poet into a philosopher. The 
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epical motiveH if there is one, not and cannot be writ large 
upon a poet's utcerajice^ so that one who runs may read. Bui 
it is difficult to reconcile the view quoted alKrve with the weli- 
known panegyric of no less an arList ihtin Goethe who speaki^ 
of finding in Kalidasa s masicrpiece "the young year's blossom 
and the bruit of its decline", and “the earth and heaven it$tlE 
combined in one oauie/' In spite of its obvious poetical 
exaggeration, this metaphorical but eloquent praise sums up 
with unerring Jimght the deeper issu^ oE the drama^ which 
are bound to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for 
a message Or for a philosophy of life. 

The AbhijMnA-^4ikuntiiici^ unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a couct-intrigne but gives us 
a picture of love, at first youthful and heedless, but later on 
purified by suffering and gaining in depth and beauty by the 
tribulation of the spirit. Contrasted with the Vikram<?TjmTyit^v.d 
the the suffering of tlie hero and the heroine 

in this drama Is far more human, far more genusue : and love 
is no longer an explosive emotion, ending in madness or in a 
frame of mind nearly akin to it, but a deep and steadfast 
enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional experience which 
results in an abiding spiritual feeling. 

The drama opens with a description of the vernal season, 
made for enjoyment (upchhoga-tLsAma) - and even in the her¬ 
mitage where thoughts of love a;rc out of place, the season 
extends its witchery and makes the minds of the young hero and 
and heroine turn lightly to such forbidden thoughts. At the 
outset we find Sakuntala, an adopted child of nature, in the 
daily occupation of tending the friendly trees and creepers and 
watching them grow and bloomp herself a youthful blossom, 
her mind delicately attuned to the sights and sounds in the 
midst of whidi she had grown up since she had been deserted 
by her a mo t her. On this scene appears the more 

sophisticated royal h^ro^ full of the pride of youth and power 
[jut with a noble presence which inspires love and confidence, 
possessed of scrupulous reg^nd for rectitude but withal suscep 
tible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of others and alive 
to the dignity and responsibility of his high station but 
accustomed to every fiilfilment of his wishes and extremely self- 
confident in the promptings of his own heart. He'Is egoistk 
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enough to believe that everything he wishes must be uEht 
because be wishes it. and everything does happen as he wishes 
it. In his impetuous desire to gain what he waiit^ he does not 
even think it necessary to wait for the return of Kanva. It was 
easy for him to carry the young girl off her feet; for though 
brought up in the peaceful seclusion and stern discipline of a 
hermitage, she was yet possessed of a natural inward longing 
for the love and happiness which were due to her youth and 
beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself the daughter of 
an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph whose intoxi¬ 
cating beauty had once achieved a conquest over the austere 
and terrible ViivSmitra. This beauty and this power she had 
inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn shrewdness and 
a desire for love; is she not going to malce her own conquest 
over this great king ? For such youthful lovers, love can never 
think of the morrow, it can only think of the moment. AH was 
easy at first; the secret union to which they committed them¬ 
selves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. But s<Wii 
she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, of making 
the moment itand for eternity. The suffering comes as swiftly 
and unexpeccedly as the happiness was headlong and heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas ^mes to 
play the part of a stern but beneficent providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves 
for the house of her king^lover. tenderly taking farewell from 
her sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious 
anxiety for her; but vety soon she finds herself standing utterly 
humiliated in the eyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly haste 
and secrecy from Gautanu as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
Sarngarava : "Thus docs one's heedlessness lead to disaster 1 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself who insult¬ 
ingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and OTmparcs 
her, without knowing, to the turbid sivelliug flood which drags 
others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life can go no 
further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, she had also 
the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and ultimately emerges 
triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She stands up for her 
rights, but soon realises that she has lost all m her gambling 
for happiness, and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not 
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keep her lover by her youth and beauty alone. She Iwws to 
the inevitable; and chastened and transformed by patient 
suKering, she wins back in the end her husband and her happi¬ 
ness. But the king is as yet oblivious of what is m store for 
him Still arTtgant, ironical and self-confident, he wonders 
who the veiled lady might be; her beauty draws ^111“ 
irresistibly as it once did, and yet his sense of rectitnde forbids 
any improper thought. But his punishment comes m due course ; 
for he was the greater culprit who had dragged the unsophisti¬ 
cated girl frorri her sylvan surroundings and left her unwittingly 
in the mire. When the ring of recognition is recovered, he 
realises the gravity of his act. Hw resigned and reproachful 
form now haunts him and gives him no peace m the midst oi 
his royal duties; and his utter helplessness in rendering any 
reparation makes his grief more intense and poignant. The 
scene now changes from earth to heaven, from the hermitage 
of Kanva and the court of the king to the penancogrovc of 
MarTca; love that was of the earth, earthy, changes to love that 
is spiritual and divine. The strangely estranged pair is again 
brought together equally strangely, but nut until they have 
through the baptism of sorrow and bdcomii'-ready ftw a 
perfect reunion of hearts. There is no eitplanatioo, no apology, 
no recrimination nor ajay demand for reparation. Sakuntala 
has now learnt in silence the lessons of her suffering; and with 
his former self-complacency and impetuous desire left behind, 
the king comes, chastened and subdued, a wiser and sadder man. 
The young yearns blossom now ripens into the mellow fruit of 
autumnal maturity, 

Through the same chastening inBuence of sorrow, the 
UUari^rdma 4 :ariea of Bhavabhiiti idealises conjugal love in a 
ivay which is unparalleled in. Sanskrit, or perhaps in any litera¬ 
ture. Although the story is based on the great Cpic, the seniimeDt 
here is far more homely, far more real and human. There are 
indeed chaitning pictures of domestic happiness in earlier litera¬ 
ture : but the causes, both social and religious, which lowered 
women in public estimation by depriving them of their earlier 
freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolution of free con* 
jugal relation. It if conceivable that the larger and more hetero¬ 
geneous group composing the family in ancient India may have 
also hampered its growth; for a girl left her farther s home to 
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enter the home not o£ her husb^ind but of her fatber'in^Rw. 
This is in accordance with the sidc-lJghts thrown on domestic 
life In earlier literature; for Ehe huifband h figured merely as 
one of ibe factora of the much bigger lainUy. Wedded love 
was indeed highly prized, but ordinary marriages were often 
prompted by motives ol convenience, among which must be 
reckoned the supreme necessity of having a son for religiom 
purposes; and self-choice of liunhand was almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the Epics, being forbidden by the customary Smrtis, 
even if permitted by the KSma-^astra, The Abakan edicts, 
though now and then didactic on family relations^ are silent 
as to conjugal life; but the Epics as wcU as the Dharma- 
^^tras are full of utilitarian precepls~not mere priestly 
generalisations—regarding marriage : and domestic happiness 
is summed up in the loyalty of a fruitful, patient and thrifty 
wife^ Moreover, the unchecked existence of polj-gamy rendered 
the position of the wife difficult and sometimes less than reaL 
When like queen Dhlrml she finds herself treated by her 
husband with scant grace and deserted for a younger rival, it 
is often useless for her to show her temper and jealousy like 
Iravatl; she. can, if she is shrewd and di£oeet, only say patheti¬ 
cally ; na me eso tnacch^mssa kfUo, ''this is not for me a time 
for jealousy^'p and all that is possible for her to do is to make 
the best of a bad job by falling back upon her own sense of 
dignity and pride. The author of the M^chukalika very dis¬ 
creetly keeps C^udatta’s wife in the background; on the very 
fare occasions in which she jioes appear, we have just a sad and 
dignifi^ picture, in which her gentlenesj and generosity are 
not'fdgned £i:^ced but are apparently virtues made of necessity. 

Even from antiquity Indian \opinion represented the god 
of love as different from the deifies who presided over marriage 
and fertility. Marriage, was made into a religious duty, but 
love could not but be fancy-free. No doubts restrictions placed 
on the physical gratification of love except in marriage are not 
only due tn moral and social necessity, but they also indicate 
a tendency which harmonises, with the biological law that mat¬ 
ing is the final cause o£ love. But in a society where mating 
was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolutiotip an errant tendency 
was inevitable; and many writers have not hesitated to express 
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a Startingly heterodox view. One poet repieseins married life 
as a prison-house and lifts his band in horror at the idea of 
j-narriage : 

Iitgsnsibte frimi birtb to showing h plteons 

jMe^ Bpeaking only m LndiftiMt tnnmdrt, coqljng ihe ardxjur ^ven 

of a cartfrM manj B* inucH in mndefttj that she has perbapa 

denied avnn hai^elf a tight of hbr owp limbs, a bawt fnmed in th* 
Ehftpd of i nfftp O friend^ ovar thlclc of antfliring thfl 

priAon^hoasB prtMntfld in thb tiodiJ^ form of a wife I 

A genuine ptaise of the wife like the following h coEoparatii;ely 
rare : 

She moves not farther than thi limita of her own chamher of 
love - har tp»ch never ttjeyo beyond the aara of her eompaniom; Ikt 
tmSh IB ever confined to bar &oft r*d ILpe j her glances are always 
fixed on bet feet j her heart nltar atiivofl beyond the ’wishei of b«f 
huflbEuid ; her anger naver pas&es the furthest limits of silence. Jov 
iha noble wife everythng haa iti UnnU : her Jova alona ia limitjess. 

But ihe usual note is^ that of glorificaiion of the love-union 
permitted by the Kama-iastra : 

The moon ii not sc^ndfl-liaed j the sweet woids of the go-betwcBd 
era not heard ? hot aigha do not acomh ihe baartj the body does B&t 
grow thin. This placid state of oontcnijneiit in v?hieh men sleep, 
clasping their own wivaa, docile and dependent^—la this hive ? It ia 
only a religionB vow which the hoistaalioldcr observes with difiicaUy^ 

It is not didiculr to understand a similar attitude on the 
part of the wife ; and this will perhaps explain the numberless 
tales of the naughty and cunning vdfe^s intrigues in Sanskrit 
folktale. A more refined sentiment is expressed by one ]ady 
who IS impatient with the perfect spouse^ for he has all the virtues 
of a stage-hero> but none of a lover which alone can joake her 
happiness perfect. Free courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus 
of love ; and if preiervation of love in. a perrnanent union is 
analysed, it will be found that it depends more or less on a 
continuous process of courtship. Married love can remain un- 
spoiled by time and familiarity and retain its romance and 
beauty only where there is enough of lhat idealism which can 
make such continuous courtship possible, and redeem conjupl 
love from the debasing contact of the littleness of life's daily 
experience. 
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In sticb. an atmosphere where the tendency to take the 
marriage vow lightly was not uncammon, it is refreshing indeed 
to find a great poet like Bhavabhuti taking up the theme oE 
conjugal love as a form of pure and tender affection^ ripening 
into an abiding passion. In sctcing it forth in all its poetic 
beauty and charm be could not but avoid the uncongenial 
realism oE contemporary life and go back to the poetry and 
idealism of the enchanting story of Rama and Sita of the great 
Epic. We already find the virtues of conjugal love-—a blend 
oE sex-feeling, parent-feeling and comradeship—extolled by the 
wise XamandakT in her advice to Madhava and Malatf SS) : 

Ka)w^ my dflsr children, tb&t to a wii* her liiiiihBad ana ta a 
httaband hb lawful wilo «Ach to eoch, tlie dearest of fiioods, tHt. 
fluM-tctU of retatlouAbips, the coiupleUi^ of dcairt, tho pedtHtion 
of treasurs, evee lift itwTf. * 

But the poet must have realised chat all the ideal implica¬ 
tions of such a iheme can be besc brought out, not by an invent¬ 
ed plot nor by a story based on the littleness oE actual life, 
but by the half-mythical and lial E-hum an legend of bygone days, 
which had already taken its hold on the popular imagination 
by its pathos and poetry, and round which a hundred romantic 
associations had already gathered. It was not Bhavabhuti^s 
pur|wse to draw^ the f^ures On his canvas on the generous and 
heroic scale of the £pic; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
tale an intensity of human feeling and a genuine emotional 
tone which would transfmm the oid-world legend into one oE 
everyday experience, the story oE high ideals into one of vivid 
reality. 

In this drama BhavabbDti/s Rama and Sita are from the 
beginning man and woman of more strenuous life and deeper 
experience than Dusyanta and his woodland love. In the open¬ 
ing Act which has been praised so often and wluch finely strikes 
the keynote of the drama, the newly crowned king of Ayodhyi 
with his beloved spouse and his ever faithful brother isi looking 
over picture which recall the dear memory of their past sorrow: 
for sorrow remembered, as Kalidasa put^ it, has now become 
a bliss. It IS quite possible that Bhavabhuti s rich and poetic 
conception of this, scene was based on the hint supplied by 
Kalidasa^3 vene xiv, 251 ; 
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In the pa^tuJt«d cJliUllbttflj Aurr&uiuleid by ftU objects q£ 

joymidUt^ scirtn^H which thAy hfiul suffar-^ lu EtuQt^lifEb^ DOW n- 

to the bKOma plsUarea. 

But Lbis Ktne, which i» m^dc the occasion foi’ the tender and 
deep atudiment of Rama and Sita xq show itself^ also heightens 
by contrast the grief of the separation which imme^atdy 
follows. There is a fine note of tragic irony not only in ftama^s 
assurance that such a separation as they had suGEexed would 
never happen again^ m Latsinana inadvertant allirsion to the 
fire-ordeal and Ramans instant declaration of his firm dhbelief 
in base nitnnurs^ but aS$o in Shi's passionate dinging to the 
memories of past joy and sorrow on the verge of a stiU more 
cruel fate. The blow comes just at the moment when the lir^d, 
timid and confiding STta falls asleep on hts arms, and Rama, 
gazing on her face exclaims : 

She is Fertunfr herse] f in. my Hjoihb ; 3.^6 v> n pfueil at unbmsii 
for ray eyoaj her temch bare on my body in w sweat and ftAgrAut be 
thfl abundiuiit juica af tbo vandal; this bar «Tn rtmnd by neck u cool 
and soft ai 3 noeklaca of pwrls. Whit of hap £b not 3i¥a onJy 
the mbary of MpKratioji from herf {if 3 &). 

When the cup of happiness^ full to the brim, had just been 
raised to his lips^ it was dashed off from his hand: and one 
can understand the sentimental breakdown which imm^lately 
follows in the conflict between his love and his stem sense of 
kingly duty. With the ''espoosibilitLes of State- newly laid on 
his shoulders Rama 15 perhaps more self-exacting thani b right 
or /ost to himself : but having abandoned the faithful and dear 
wife who had been hii constant companion ever siiice childhood^ 
he nevertheless suffers. His fiorinruness and self-pity arc decrib- 
ed in his own words ; 

Fhmii 'chiidhrOod on, with kind o&ns, hftvfi T ]ni£iist«nd| to her 
wants ; ray daftreit^ wha in har ^reat la™ Ilm. noithio^ bnt m# 
ca whom sha oui reit,—hat T am traachtroiuty hBndiD^ ovor to 
as dooB a butchar his pot botuQ^htfd fi, 45}, 

The $cene of the next two Acts is laid in the midst of the 
old familiar scenes of Dandaka and PaficavatT. which Rima 
revisitSi Twelve years have elapsed in the meanUme after the 
l^cat event of Sttl's exile. His sorrow has mellowed down with 
time, but it is not less intense, and he is still loyal and devoted 
6 
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to the memory of his lost wiEe. Now it is made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience oE married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. Here was his 
yirrow^s crown of sorrow. The pale> sorrowing but resigned 
Sira now appears in a spirit-form, unseen by mortals, and h 
made an unwilling listener to the conEessions her husband 
makes, nnfcnowingly of his great love and fidelity. The recon- 
dilation oE hearts h now complete ; and with an admirable 
delicacy of to^ch the poet describes her gradual but generous 
surrender to the proof ihat though harsh he deeply loves her, 
TVhen Vlsanti, who cannot yet take kindly lo Rama, reproves 
him on his heartless act to his wiEe in a half-finished but bitter 
speech : 

"Thou art my lifflp thcoj art my aecood heart, th&u tha hummi- 
lifht of mj thou the ambrosia to my body''—with these aad e 

haadnd other words of flndeannfliil, than hast beguiled her Bimple 
fud laying; seal ? and her now—hat ftlw, what is the aw of uttwiBg 
the rut? {ill, 2A)* 

and denounces him in her righteous wrath ; 

0 thou hud-hoeifed one, is it hoflenr thst theu dost pMeae to 
held dear? Wbsi dislwraour, I mIc, ie loora dreadfid than this? 
tiii, 27). 

Her pitiless words aggravate hu grief j but the unseen Sita, with 
a characteristic want of Ipgic but with the true instincts of a 
loving heartp defends her husband and refuses to listen to any 
disparagement ftiom outside* The denouement of reunion is 
only a logical development of this K:ene> for here was the real 
reunion cf hearts unknown to each other. 

Both these scenes are really poetical studies of the memory 
of love in the presence of sufferingp a theme which has been 
treated in various ways in the in the lamentation 

of Aja in and in Ratios mourning in Kum^^ 

^arhbhav^ But in intensity and range, as well as in vividness 
of touchy Bhavabhijti vies successfully with K^idisa. Admir¬ 
able also is his conception of love rei'ciled in these scenes, which 
ii far more seriom and touching than is usual in Sanskrit love- 
poetry- He i% not concerned with the romaiitic or light-hearted 
intrigues and amourettes of royal personages, nor is his themCp 
in spite of the introdnetion of the supernatural, the treatment 
of a legendary subject removed from the reality of everyday 
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experience. His descriptions are marked by an extraonJinary 
realism of sensations; but rnere physical tharmsv extolled 30 
much by Sanskrit poets, have hardly any appeal for hlm^ and 
he seldcHn describes them for their own sake. It i$ the pure 
and tender human feeling that he loves t/> portray. Here is a 
description of the sorrowing Sita in the forest (Hi, i, 5): 

Onto thd wcodl&ud go^ tih« daufhti9r of JmnAk^^ the T4iy iziugn 
of &r t4ie iBMEnation of the Grisf of Sflpanticft—the 

of her h&jr ALL LoOeOp and her fo^a loffljy oredl iu the VAej poleow Dt, 
of itff educated 

Her long and reniorgeless sorroWj pa^chiAg up flowvr of ber 
lio&rt, withBFa awfty hfiT body, now oil p»]« And thin, lUce tho twidM 
sprout torn from its^ aUlk,—as doeg the ADtoiQnAl b^t th« Juibcrit 
pet^i of fr ketAki-dower. 

Rania'^ appearance in the same scene h thus d^cribed by 
VasautL to Siti : 

With his limbs, lovely like tha fruh hluo lot^^ he to hrin^ 
anpreme delight to thino flyaa, and loohod n6w. and over new to 
ihoTigh seen *t wiLl and awayn. But now with his limbs dl lifolBn^ 
oTflroprasd irith pAionm and oxtremely enf^eblod, hfl can hardly bo 
oogniaad os tlia same- ; and yot- he U chArmiig to ihy eight (lu» 2^, 

When Sita gazes on his pale face with affectionate concerUj her 
companion remarks: 

Trempk^a in on □rrorwhelDiiDg flood of tens both of juy jud 
■orrow^ and wide-open by thft np-toraitig^ of tho eye-loibH, thin 
eyes sown to bith*^ as it were, the lord of thy heirt iA in o«r- 
flow of AfleotioD, BA if by i Alreom of juilh^ whito end eopku snd 
chanmAg (liip S3}, 

The love of J^ama and SHa has been cherished thraug}i 
long ages as an elevated ideah but Bhavabhuti^ while preserv¬ 
ing the ideality of the thecnep does not remove it hum xIk 
reality of common manhood and womanhood. There are Siie 
huiUan touches throught the drama: in Ramans recollection, 
for instance, of Stta as a child-bride bringing delight to hi^ 
parents, or of Sita exhausted with fatigue of long jouroe^ 
during thrir wanderings as exiles* or in her geode jest *1 
Laksma^a over Unruly's picture. As deep come$ oji^ Siti ia 
liking about fltff sofuething to repose on; but Rama affecr 
dona^y spreads his own arm as a pillow {h S7) : 
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Ever the time □/ cur weddhi^, ut home or in the forut, in 
girlhood end then egeSn In yonng womeiibMdp wbit h&s al-wiji lulled 
thee to sleep and ’what no other women can oleiiiij—Baide'e arra^ thjr 
pillow^ ie here. 

TJie same touch is al&o to bfi found in Rama's tender recoUeC' 
tion of the early days of married love when in the humble 
cottage on the banks of the Godavari 

Softly and gentlyj ctiealc praased agaimt otreekp we whispered 
soft nothmga^ ftach clasping the othsr in 4 wanu embrace,—thuA did 
the night coma to an and^ its T^Atchefl speadijag mingtiCBd {i, 27). 

The famous recognition scene in Act IV, which forms a 
natural j^ychological oliinax leading on to the denonement, has 
the same delicacy o£ touchp in which Bhavabhuti attempts txy 
rival Kalidasa. Neither Kalidasa nor Bhavabhuti forgets that 
the crown o£ widded love is Che oEspringp who completes the 
union and who, as Bhavabhuti pnis itp ties in a common knoL 
the strands of its parentis hearts. 

This then is BhavabhQti's conception of love as an emotion 
which is finely spiritual and yet intensely human. It is the 
sajne, as he puU it (i, 39), in happiness and m sorrow, adapted 
to every dreumstancep ever bringing solace to the heart, un¬ 
spoiled by age, abiding as a perfect and ripened affection, 
mellowing and becoming more desirable as in course of dme the 
veil of reserve drops, a supreme blessing attained after a soro 
trial only by those who are fortunate. 

Bhavabhuti praises himself for his "'mastery of speech"" and 
claims merit for "felicity and richness of expression as well as 
depth of meaning"'; and the praise that he arrogates for him¬ 
self is fully deserved. The qualitis in which he excels are his 
power of vivid and often rugged, or even grote^ue, description, 
the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a genuine 
emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poignant 
as well as grand and awe-inspiring in life and natuxe. Con¬ 
trasted with Kalidasa, however^ be lacks grace and polish and 
fastidious technical finish J hut his tendency was not towards 
the ornatfe and the finical but towards the grotesque and the 
rugged, not towards achieving perfection of form but towards 
realising the integrity and sincerity of primal sensationsp not 
towards reserve but towards abandon. This would explain> to 
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a certain extent^ why his so-called dramas are in reality dramatic 
poems, and his plot a string of incidents or pictures without 
arty real unity, Bhavabhuti cannot 'svrite m the Ughter vetiit 
but takes his subject too seriously; he has little humour, bui 
enough of dramatic irony; he can hardly attain perfect artistic 
aloofness, but too often merges himself in his subject; he has 
more feeling than real poetry. 

This characteristic will be better understood if we consider 
for a moment his treatment, of pathos which has been contrast¬ 
ed with that of Kalidasa. R. G. Bhandarkar has remarked with 
insight that while Kalld^a JuggtfJSj Bhavabhutl expresses, and 
ibat '^the characters of the latter^ Overcome force of passion, 
often weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a 
few tears, if they do so at all.'" This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Rama's suffering on the eve of STtS's exile, 
drawn respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhuti':^ tendency 
Is to elaborate pathetic scenes in the theatrical sense of the 
wordr Rama's lamentations^ tears and faintmgs are pathetic 
enough, but they are also overdone aud show an m^dignified 
lack of self-control not only on the part of the hero but also 
of the author. It is probable chat popular taste did not dis¬ 
approve of such naked wallowing in the parhctic, and very 
few Sanskrit poeu would have resisted the opportunity of in 
dulgfng in au outpouring oF sencimenlal proso and verse. For, 
both theory and practice laid down that the drama was a sub¬ 
division oF the Ravya^ and that the main interest of the drama 
w^as not {as it is in Western plays) so much in the action or 
characterisation as in the delineation of sentiment (rasa). Tbus^ 
the drama came to have an atmosphere of sentiment and poetry, 
which in the end overshadowed all that was dramahe in it. 
But even here theory was emphatic that the sentiment should 
be suggested, rather than expressed and never lent its auiJiority 
to the fatal practice of wordy exaggeration or over-emphasis. 
Bhavabhutj^ however, like most Sanskrit poets, is unable to 
stop even when enough has been .said- He prolongs the agony 
almost to the verge of crudity^ omits no circumstance, no object 
animate or inanimate which he thinks can add to the effective 
ness of the scene. But the method of Kalidasa, like that of 
Shakespeare, is different. There is no exaggeration, no dwell¬ 
ing upon the subject- no beating out thin. Great sorrow uses 
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few words, Kot on* of thc^ who gather round the body o£ 
Cordelia makes a phrase; die emotion i$ tenscj but there is no 
dedamation to work it up. When Kalidasa's Rama hears ol 
titc popular rumours about his wife* his heart, tossed in a terrible 
confike between love and duty, broke in pieces like the heated 
iron beaten with a hammer j but be do® not declaim nor faint 
nor shed a iood of tears. He simply calls his brothers together 
^rnl declares his stem resolve in a brief and dignihed speech, 
bidding the faithful Laksmana take Sita^ whom he does not 
even see, into exiles It is not until Laksmana returns and 
dclrvers to him the s^pirited but sad message of hU banished 
wife that we find the king in him breaking down and yielding 
to the man ; but even here only one short verse compresses the 
'Whole pity of the situation in just a few words : 

AIL 4i o(nc4 KafOS httains miAty [in hti wintry moon 

4h«ddiii£ dn>pi Qt Afraid of caJmnny he bt4 bsmshed fipom 

hii hoWj. hat nevfr from hh Liearl- (xiv, B4). 

When we turn from these two works of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabbut] to third great Sanskrit drama, the Mrcchakatika or 
Th^ Toy Chy Cart of judraka, we find oiu^lvet descending, as 
it were, from a refined atmosphere of poetry and sentiment on 
to the firm rock of grim, reality* It is a strange world indeed 
which is unfolded before us in this drama, a world in which 
^hieves^ gamblers, rogueSp political $chemers, mendicants, police 
constables* bawds and courtesans jostle each other freely; and 
the love that it depicts is not the romantic love of Dusyanta 
and ^kuntala chastened by sufiering, nor yet the tender and 
deep conjugal love idealised in the story of Rama and STtl, but 
simply and curiously the love of a man about town for a 
courtetart, which fs neverthdes^ as pure, strong and tender. 
The dear, forcible and unafiected diction of the playp adding 
to its livelineu and dramatic effect, its admirable characterisa¬ 
tion and variety of incident, its avoidance of all elaboration 
(except in the description of Vasantasena's palace and in one 
seen# where Vasantasena is presented as a more or less conven¬ 
tional Abbbarikl going out to meet her lover), its quiet humour 
and deep pathoSp its pithy, direct and homely similes and meta¬ 
phors, itj kindliness and humanity,—all contribute to invest 
ihc fifnple love-story with a charm, peculiarly its own. 
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A AtEiDg backer 0 Lind is supplied it> iht strange love th^t 
the draioa. depkts by the strange world in which it moves, and 
a special interest is pleached to the private affairs o£ the hero 
and heroine by linking them with the political intrigue which 
involves the city and the kingdom. The characters, if nofr 
always o£ a pleasant typcp are yet living men and women^ drawn 
from all grades o£ society, from the high^uled Brahmin to the 
execuiioner and the i:hie£: and the story includes, in its broad 
scope, farce and tragedy, satire and pathos, poetry, wisdom 
and humanity. In the midst of all this stands the nablc C^u- 
datta, a Nagaraka of breeding and refinement, now reduced to 
extreme poverty by his princely lEberality and deserted by all 
his associates and hangers on except his noble wife and his 
whole-hearted friend Maitreya. To him the cowardly, ignorant 
and brutal ^akara^ a$ well as the whole host of the despicable; 
riff-raffs of sodetyp who at any moment axe capable of aU kind^ 
of acts from stealing a gem-caske£ u> starting a revolution^ 
furnish an excellent foil. Love and pleasure, no doubtp form a 
large part of his Ufep as of the life of the typical Nagaraka, but 
there is nothing of the gilded dandy and dilettante in his refin¬ 
ed character, and his chief interest is not gallantry. When the 
veiled Vasantasena frightened by her wicked pursuers takes 
shelter in his house, he mistakes her for the maid-servant 
Radanika^ but when he perceives his mistake he exclaims: 
‘"Then who is this? I have degraded her by the touch of my 
garment "'Degraded^' repeats Vasantasena to herself 
exalted." He wonders who she may be, looking like the wan¬ 
ing moon half-hidden by autumnal clouds, but the next moment 
he checks himself in hb impertinent curiosity j "^^e must be 
another man's wife, not meet for me to ga?e on her/" There 
is a note of a somewhat austere self^ntrol in most of his acts, 
and even in love mosE of the courtship is done by Vasantasena 
rather than by himself. 

If his dtange of fortune has made him bitter. It has not 
made him a cynic nor has it debased hb mind i it has only taught 
him to take things at their right value. He hav realised that 

Fats plaj 3 with » biaekets at tli« Tim b 4 «i0ther 

fairs. 

Aware of the vanity of all human things he cannot value life 
over-highly. But he values his bon our more. He is scrupulous 
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tn returning Vasantaaena's pledge, in spite of Maitrey^^s worldly- 
wise advice. He receives his sentence of death with eq^uani- 
mityj, more specially as the loss of Vasantasena has now made 
him lose his new interest in life. But he is overwhelmed in so 
far as his condemnation affects his honour as a man for having 
brutally murdered a woman—and the irony of it, a woman 
whom he deeply loved—and that he should leave a heritage of 
shame to the little ion to whom he is greatly devoted. There 
are fine little touches which bring out also his generosity' and 
magnanimity. When Karphraka saves the holy man from the 
attack of the mad elephant, Carudatta's wonted LiheraUty 
prompts him to applaud the brave act with a reward ; but it 
is a pathetic touch that in his forgetfulness he touches thoie 
places on his body where he used to wear jewellery only to find 
that he had nothing left except the cloak which he at last 
throws to the man. His magnanimity in forgiving the grovell¬ 
ing ^ak^a at the end of the play may be a little theatrical or 
conventional for a hero, but it is consistent with his thaiaccer 
as revealed in the rest of the drama. He is kindly and consider¬ 
ate to his faithful Mai trey a, hgnours and respects his wife and 
k deeply fond of his little son Rohasena. The incident of his 
meeting with Aryaka shews that friendship to him is sacred, 
and he would guard a friend's inta^est at the cost of his own. 

By these qualities of laige-heartedness, nobility and up¬ 
rightness Cinidatta wius the respect of all UjjayfnT. The 
reckless Sakara is naturally afraid of his eminent virtues^ while 
the Vita cannot praise him too much : 

H-e it die trfte of piml; to the poor, bovgh^d dcrwn by its own 
obundftnt frnit> ths friend ol Uie food^ Uio mimnr of the cpltnrod, 
the touctutone of chju-Ktfr, Iho of doMHun, th* doer of good 

to bU end ervil to nono, t treejurc of minly virtues, Ubeiml, courto- 
tm and upright^ Jd the plenitudH of hie merits ht may be said to 
h^ve Itved, other mad itiorelj broethe. 

But at the same time he is not a mere paragon of virtue. 
He is hy no mean$ an austere or self-denying man* but a perfect 
man of the world, who does not disdain gambling and loves 
literature, music and art. He does not share his friend Mai- 
treya^s bias against the hetaera, nor does he take upon himself 
a ^ff-rtghbeous attitude. His great virtues are softened by the 
mtik of huitian kindness. In spite oE his slender means his love 
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of music makes him go to a concert, and his fine appreciation 
of Rebhila’s- singing indicates his genuine culture and refine¬ 
ment. He is not also insensible to love, When mistaking 
Vasantasena for hi$ maid'servant he gives her his cloak to cover 
up little Rohasena, lest the child be chilled by evening dews, 
Vasantasena finds the garment scented with jasmine-fiowers and 
says to herseU: “His youth does not exhibit IndiflEerence.” 

Indeed the most outstanding feature of his character in this 
drama is his love for Vasantasena. Ax first he takes her fox a 
mere courtesan about whose wealth he has heard so much, and 
sighs over his declining fortune for his inability of showing 
bis innate gallaacty to her. “Let my desire sink suppressed in 
silence" he says to himself "like the wrath of a toward which 
be dares not utter." But he soon realises her nobility of 
character, her generosity and the deptli and truth of her love, 
and comes to love her in return with an affection free from 
mere passion, Even Maitreya, with his doglike faithfulness, is 
uneasy and suspicious, and takes his friend’s love for a .degrad¬ 
ing infatuation, from which he tries unsuccessfully to dissuade 
Cirudatta. The judges take the same view of the case, although 
they are reluctant to believe that stain of any kind can attach 
to Cirudatta’s reputation. When questioned in open court 
as to his relation to Vasantasena, his natural reserve and deli¬ 
cacy as well as regard for social convention make Carudatta 
hesitate, and he tries to evade the quesdon for a moment; but 
being rallied by the Sahara he replies : "Am I to say that 
she is 3 friend of mine ? What if it were so, let youth be accus¬ 
ed and not character." The wrong of this unconventional 
love disappears in the ideal beauty which gathers round it, and 
its purity, strength and truth make it escape degradation. 

The grace, dignity and beauty of the unfortunate Vasanta- 
sena’s character are presented with equal skill and charm. 
The hetaera is recognised as a heroine in the dratna, and from the 
Kama-futra we learn that she tvas not without accomplishments. 
As in the Athens of Perikles, so in ancient India, she possessed 
wealth, beauty and power, as well as literary and artistic taste, 
and occupied an Important position in society. Who does not 
know Vasantasena of Ujjayint and who, occept a wretch like 
the jakaxa, does not honour her ? Strange as ft may seem, it 
was possible in thb society to be a courtesan and yet retain 
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self-respect: The hetaera already figures as a draracier in the 
fragment of an early drama discoifered in Central Asia and 
also later, in a somewhat degraded form, in Sanskrit Tales and 
Fables. There is nothing strange, therefore, that Sudiaka should 
take a hetaera as the heroine of his drama. The peculiar 
condition of social development in ancient India had in general 
denied to the Sanskrit dramatist the opportunity of depicting 
romantic love (except through a legendary medium) betweeu 
persons free, independent and masters of their own destinies. 
The opportunity offered, therefore, by the presence of the 
hetaera would be readily utilised as a partial solution of this 
difficulty. But at the same time it must be admitted that 
Siidraka’s conception of Vasantasena, if not in any way original 
or unusual, is certaitily a bold one, inasmuch as the hero here 
is a high souled person who is not an ordinary rate or a sordid 
amourist, nor is the heroine carried away by the grossnest of 
of mere sensual passion. 

Vasantasena has neitirer the girlish charm of Saknntala nor 
the mature womanly dignity of Sita. Witty and wise, disillu¬ 
sioned and sophisticated, she has yet a heart of roiuanoe, and her 
love is true and deep even in a social position which makes 
such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and ptsition she has 
achieved by an obligatory and hereditary calling, but her heart 
was against it, and it brought her no happiness. Her maid 
Madatiika, brought up in the usual tradition, disapproves t>\ 
her falling in love with a poor man : 

JfflKtfljlftiS : lady, it it said that GirwiiilU is vary pD*r. 

VmantiHttiS Henc* do I low him maw, A couit«Mi whasi' 
h*art is fisad an a paar man is haidljr ta be eauHiMd by iba world, 
jfadcinEifcA : Yat, lady, da tha baes, greedy far haney, iWiviw 
in tba mango-traa after h had shad it« hlassamsf 

Vottmtatena ; Therefora they called greedy wajrtona. 

When Vasantasena repulses the brutal 8akara. the Vita exclaims; 

But why, VaeantBstni, do you act ^uita out of chaiactar t 
courtesan is like » creapar that grawa by tha raadsida; bar pen™', 
ia an artiela for eala, her love ia a thing that money will boy, and h«i 
wejeome ia equally bestowed on tha amiable and the disgueting. Th> 
sage and the idiot, the Brahman and the odteast, ah bathe in th. 
tame alream; and the emw and tha peacock partih on tba hranch<> 
at k.he SKoiQ tree. 
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If this is the true character of the hetaera. it is strange that 
Vasantasfina had never be wholly merceneiy, for she replies 
with spirit : 

BeliiTfl me, merit alone, and not linitel vielence, huFires low. 
But her profligate pursuers uninteatiollaily behiend her 
and bring her for refuge to the door of Cinidatta of whom, she 
li ?d heard so much. She dudes them under the cover of falling 
dartness of the evening and slips in; and CSrudatta, mistalting 
her for his maid Radanika, bids her enter the inner apartments. 
But she sighs to herself : “Alas, my misfortune gives me no 
adipission to the inside of your house." It is a of love 
at first sight, and for the first time she is really in love. Very 
sadly she realises : “The woman who admits the love of many 
men is false (o them all.” The breath of this new emotion 
quickens rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her 
baser self- Her ransom of a former servant of Carudatta's from 
gambling debts and her generosity in liberating her slave-girl 
MadanikI are as nrnch results of this new experience of love 
as of her innate nobility of character. 

It is all so strange even to herself. She can yet hardly 
believe that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the 
love of the great Carudatta, the ornament of UjjayInT, and 
asks half-incredulously of the maid, the morning after her first 
union with her beloved, if all that was true ; 

VotanCiUEnd : Whflt, did I find idj way iat* hii itintr iipsrt. 
m^f4 ? 

Midd : thit^ bat inta *veifjr one's 

! I fear hsa hoa»e>iold w vwt-ed. 

Maid : They will be vfljced only when— 

F{uanCaf«;iiA : When f 

Maid i When yea depart. 

There is a patlietjc touch in her attempt to win the friendship 
of esmdatu's wife by sending her a necklace as a token o£ h^r 
esteem. She tak^ the latter's snubbing quietly when the digni¬ 
fied wife returns the necklace with the message : is not proper 

for me to take the necklace with which my bnsbaod has favoured 
thee in his afFeetion. Know that the ornament I value is my 
husband/" But it i$ also clear that even if the judges and other 
people believe her to be carried away by mere passion, both 
Cirudatta and his wife, as well as his whole household inclusive 
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of the suspicious Mai^eya^ have now rec<3gnised the truth and 
pity of her great love and realised how much it would mean to 
her if her love were legalised. She is fascinated by che lovely 
face o£ Cirudatta's little son and stretches Out her arms in that 
great hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her : 

: Comep my litUj6 son^ 6mbrac£ me. 

Tht Ohild ; WiKj is thk I 

VaisntossJt^ t A handmaid ptincbas)^ by thy menU. 

T^adartikG : Tins lady is yavf motJiMj child. 

T'Ae Child 1 You teU me uotrutb, R^d^ikii. Haw can thij he 
say mother when Abe wem such ftoc things ? 

^ Hqw biT«h ft Speech fnnu t*> Boft a laeutb 1 
dff htT m tfiflfa}. Jfow I become year mcxther. 

Here tebe th«e trLnlcotfi and go, get a gold cwt tc play ’with. 

The ChQd : Away^ I will not lake it, yon cry at p^rtiog with it., 
her eyCB) 1 we^ Bo more ; darling, 
and play- hi* toy clay furrt witAr ^slweEi), 

Her love now makes her realise the emptiness of riches and the 
fulness of a pure and tender affection. Even the Vita, a rake as 
he was,, cannot help saying with admiration t ^'Though a 
courtesan, her love is very unlike that of a courtesan/" When 
the Sakara threatens to kill her and taunts her as an ''in¬ 
amorata of a beggarly Brahmin'' she is not ashamed but replies: 
"Delightful words ! Pray, proceed, for you speak my palse". 
Growing furious the brutal Sakara lakes her by the throat; 
she would not cry out for succour^ for it would be a shame 
that Vasantasen^’s cry were heard loudly outside^ but she 
would remembVr her beloved Garudatta and bless his name. 
“What, $till dost thou repeat that name'* spits out the Sakara 
blinded by anger, as he throttles her; but on the verge of 
imminent death the name of Garudatta is still on her lips, and 
she murmurs in a struggling tone : 

cdludaitaesctt my hoiBAge be to CArndftUft [ 
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(Kdma-iSstr&) 

If one looks cursorily at the predominating bulk of the 
religious, ritualistk and s^culative literature of the Veda, 
which has been preserved, one is likely to form an impressiou 
of the ancient Indian as a person entirely absorbed in reflection 
and religious practice without much regard lo practical 
life. Nothing, of course, is farther from tbe truth* The 
simultaneous existence of a non-religious literature, which is 
now lost, can Indeed be presumed, not only from the secular 
hymns of the llg-veda^ but also from the general eon tent of 
the Atharva-veda and the scattered legends of a popular charac¬ 
ter in the SraliiTMinflj* Even pious adoration of high gods is 
not unmindful of material benefits to be derived in return; 
and the Vedk people are as anxious as any other people to 
secure from the benign deities the favour of worldly prosperity 
and pleasure, including long life, freedom from disease, plenty 
of food and drink, domestic happiness, conquest of enemies 
and warlike glory. Robust and optimistk, they could heartily 
enjoy the good things of this life and heartily belierve that the 
enjoyment would be gloriously extended in the next. There 
was as much spirituality as practical sense; and an age, which 
did not disdain dice, drink and dalliance, was hot exactly an 
age of holy recluses, nor of unpractical dreamers, poets and 
philosophers. 

As the practical side of life is never rigidly excluded in the 
glory of spiritual c^raltation, there is an early and frank recogni' 
tion of the sex-impulse as one of the most powerful impulses 
of the human mind. In one of the famous speculative hymns 
of the Rg-veda (x, 129, 4-5), Kama, who is conspicuous in later 
liteiatuie as th^ god of love, appears for the flfst time as a 
tenuous abstract personification indeed; meaning Desire gene¬ 
rally, but the description is specifically connected with seat- 
symbolism, The Vedic seer„ speculating on the origin of the 
universe, imagines that in the beglnnihg Kama or Desire emne 
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upon the one primordial Being u the “first seed of the mind ' 
as the first impulse for creation; but since the cosiiiqgojiic 
pnnapks are further spoten of as both male and female, as 
impregnators atid receptive powers, as “energy below and 
impulse above", there is little doubt that the symbolism of the 
act o£ hu^n procreation is applied to the act of cosmic 
Creation. The Kama or Desire, therefore, cannot be the “WLll" 
of Schopenhaur, as Deussen and others assume : it is a primary 
creative activity, akin to Eros, the god of love, who is con' 
nccted by Greek thcogomsts with the creation of the universe. 
It is not necessary to esaggerate the point: but in this cosmic 
conception of Kama it is likely that we have the earliest acknow¬ 
ledgment in world-literature of sex-desire in an idealised form 
as the primal source of all existence, 

In the AthuTva-veda, the Kama or Desire, not of sex- 
enjoyment but of general good, reappears as a great cosmic 
force supCTior to all the gods and sometimes identified with 
Agni or Fire; but In the same Vedic text we have other hymns 
in which the Idea of Kama as the personified god of love is 
more clearly foreshadowed. One of the Atharvantc spells 
(iii. £5), for instance, mentions the arrows with which the 
great Disquieter pierces human hearts—arrows which are wing¬ 
ed with pain, barbed with longing and shafted with desire. 
He is obviously the forerunner of the- flower-arrowed god of 
love, whose appearance, names and personality are found fully 
established in the Epic and completely familiar in rTajjs i c=t i 
literature, not only as an iiispiring theme for poetry and art 
but also as the central figure of an actual cult with its atten¬ 
dant ritual and festival. We have, however, no evidence in 
the entire bulk of -Vedic literature of the worship of erotic 
forces, much less of love ^ the adored deity of an erotic cult. 
Even if local phaLIus-cult may be presumed from the Mahen- 
jodaro relics, in the two passages of the Rg-veda (vii. 21, 5; 
X. 99. 4) in which phallusrworshippers appear to 

be mentioned, they are mentioned with disapproval. While 
the ritual use of phallus alleged in two other hymns (ix. 112 ; 
X. 101) can by no means be reasonably inferred, the deity 
Siva round whom the phallus<ult gathered in later times is 
not yet a fuU-fledg^ god in Vedic literature. It cannot in¬ 
deed be denied that eroticism plays an unmistakable part in 
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cf the fertility rites described in the Briftimmas, and 
even seitual act is enjoined in the Horse sacrifice and the 
Mshavtata ceremony. Erotic imagery U freely 'lOt only 

in the Vedic tacts, but also in the BrahtTiano^ and Upojtita^. 
The act of coasupwaatiom is opeolyp but IfighiTOait^ly. 
cribod in the Wedding Hymn {^g-vetia, so 85.37); but it is 
also a coimnoiiplaoe in the BrShmanas to liken the Jnc-altar 
to the Voni and the production of lire to the act of gen«a- 
tion ■ Ttfhile the Satapalha BrShmana (L 2. 5. 15*16) enjoins that 
the feoaltar, «ho is a rtfoman the fire being her man 

ltfrtan\ should be constructed in shapely elegance, broad 
about the sides, narrow between the shoulders and central^ 
in the middle. All this is admitted; but if should not be for¬ 
gotten that emtidsm here » subservient to religious theory 
and pratlLce and never comes into prominence. 

But o£ course, the power of the sex to enthrall and dis¬ 
turb is fully recognised in the Vedic literature, even if it u 
much more blatant in the Epic.’ The Vedic gods are, as a 
rule, sexually moral, and scarcely any erotic word or act js 
ascribed (o them i but disiincdy erotic expressions are employ¬ 
ed in describing the lovely goddess of dawn Usas who, i” ^ 
passage (Rg-veda, i. 124. 7}, is said to display her form, smiling- 
If as a loving and well-dressed woman to her Jovw, and m 
another (i. 92, 4), as a dancing girl who clothes herself in her b»t 
raiments but keeps her bosom bare to attract the eyes of all- 
in the two famous dialogue-hymns of the Rg^da^ which are 
concerned with amour of mythical beings, we have for the 
first time in Indian literature (and in world-literature) a 
passionate expession of the emotion of love. The first ^'Y™' 
(x. 95) describes the alliance of the moral Puniravas and the 
nymph Urvafi; while the second (x. 19) refers to the 
five incest, glossed over as it is in the Vedic text, o 
the first mortal with his sister YamT for the birth of ^e 
human race. In the first dialogue the lovers, now separated. 


‘ Ta th* Mah^bh^^ta w* Ji»vb perlMp* tbn BuliDt rwimisd 

Liija-wSBbip, in whieli «» the ceulr* of the PiiapsU «lt w 

OHicaLTad and extol I ad as a pballio d&sty. Sw ^ ^ 

ITS. a6-0Or 173. 92, 94; AnuiuBaaii, Bom. 14. 27JB> cIil lEk 

On ttiia question may be conavltml S. K, De sn Out {Ballftin o 

ih« pMtgrftdnalo ItweBreli Dtpirp SMskrit CilratM voK i. pp. 
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recall in lusty language theii Eoraei delights of dalliance: 
while in the second, which undoubtedly presupposes the an¬ 
cient myth of the descent of the human race from primeval 
twins or from a primodiai bi-s«tual being, Yami endeavours in 
words glowing with desire to persuade her brother Yama to 
accept and make fruitful her proffered love. That the seers 
were not at all fastidious about employing erotic language 
and imagery is also seen in some passages, the relevancy of 
which is obsc^, of the interesting MaltMonkey hymn (Jig- 
uedtf, X. 86 ); in the one verse (vih. l. 34 ) ascribed to Safvaii, 
who is called NarT or wotnan par excellerice, welcoming with 
evident in a phallic verse the recovery of her husband's 
lost virility; or in the alleged words of Roniaia (i, 126.7), who 
challenges her scoffing husband to feel bow she is 'covered with 
dowti like an ewe of the Gandharis’ and be convinced that she 
is no longer immature. 

Apart from myths and legends, there is plenty of evidence 
that love was one of the powerful forces moulding the ordi 
nary man’s life. Although polygamy was freely allowed, the 
marriage-tie was not lightly regarded, and the position of the 
wife in the household was one of honour and dignity ; but the 
vehemeiice with which curses and spells were hurled for the 
destruction of the rival wife perhaps indicates that domestic 
happiness was not alwayis undouded. The existence of free 
love and secret lover is also shown by the curious ritual of the 
Varunapraghasa, in which the wife of the sacrificer was ques. 
tioned as to her possible lovers. Tn the well known hymn, 
known as the Gambler's Lament (Rg-veda, x. &4. 4), a reference 
is made to the gambler s wife being the object of other men's 
embrace; and the simile of a woman resorting to her rcndcst- 
vou$ is found in the same and other hymns (x, 40. B). the words 
jdra (1 66.4 :69. 1 ; IM. 3 ; vi. S5. 4-5 ; vii. 10. 1 ; ix. .^ 8 . 4 ; 96- 2,^: 
101 . 4 ; X. 3,3 ; 162. 6 etc.) and /drinl occuning in this connexion 
ill the sense of paramours. The word pHtiifceiji or pvtkicali *run- 
iiing after men', as well as kTimati-ptilra ‘son of a maiden’, it 
already associated with erotic desire (kdma or pramada) tn 
the White Yojur-veda (xxx, 56, 22), References to the hel- 
aera are seen in some passages even in the Rg-veda \ while 
the word sadhdranT 'common to men’ fi. 167, 4) is used not so 
much for the uxot communis as for the public woman. I,evi- 
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rate marriage, in which in to be foand the germ of the iat« 
praccice of Niyoga, appears to have been allowed; but the 
imagery used in this connexion (Rg-veda x. 40. K) surest* 
that it was more often a form of love tin ion rather than the 

fulfilment of a social practice. 

But there is no indication that sexology had yet become 
the subieci of special study. It is not until we come to the 
Brkad-dranyaii^'itpanhad that we find for the first time that 
sex-problems, in the interest chiefly of genetics, begin to 
occupy the attention of the sages, even though little of their 
wisdom has been preserved for us. This Upaiiisad, no doubt 
loftily declares (iv. 4.22) the scxndesire stands on the same level 
as any other desire, but later on iyi. 2.12; 4.2, f) it gives a brief 
exposition of the mystery of sex-relationship by Pravahana 
Taibali of the Paficala country, who is sought for instruction 
by Udddlaka Acmii at the instance of his inquisitive son 
Svctakctu. ChaiacteristicaJly enough, this discourse represents 
the sexual act, for which woman is said to have been created 
by Prajapatj, aynibolically as a satrifidai ritual,—the woman 
being the fire in which the seed is offered and out of the offer¬ 
ing man being born. Rules arc also given for approaching a 
woman, for dealing with the lover of one’s own wife and for 
obtainiiig desirable progeny. U is interesting to note that 
the passage (vi. 4. 4) distinctly refers to Uddilaka Aruni as one 
of the former leachers {tad^vidvSn) of the esoteric art, and that 
its knowledge is associated with the Faiicala country, to which 
both Pravahana Jaibali and Uddalata Aruni belonged. Many 
centuries later^ the first systematic work on Indian Erotics tbai 
we possess, written by VatsySyana, confirnis the tradition by 
naming Auddalaki ,'?vetaketu as the first human founder of die 
study, and indicating the Pancala country as its ori^nal venue 
by connecting therewith Babhravya, one other of its onginal 
teachers. It is probable tbat Auddalaki Sveiaketn further 
developed the rudiments of knowledge which he had received 
from his father Uddilaka Aruni on the basis of Pravaha^a 
Jaibalis’s teaching and made the Pancala country a centre nf its 
specialised insb'action. 

ft is not unlikely, therefore, that the Erotic Sastra, like 
every other jastrai arose in very close connexion with rdigi' 
on or religious practice. Wc may coniectuie that the element* 
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of most of the tcduaical arts and sdcnces were at first shaped, 
and preserved within individual Vedic schools as specialised 
forms of sacred knowledge necessary for the Vedic ritual; but 
they gradually extended their scope and, as issues and topics 
multiplied, they cut across the schools and betaine, in course 
of time, separate and secular studies by themsekes. Thus began 
and developed, as we know. Grammar, Etymology, Phonetics, 
and Prosody from the need of a distinctive study of speech for 
the correct enunciation of ritualistic utterance; Astronomy 
from the necessity of correct observation of auspicious time; 
Geometry and Algebra for the purpose of correct construction 
of sacrihcjal altars; and Medicine from magic practices of a 
henevotent character implied in Vedic spells and incantations. 
The Bharma-iastia, in the same way, grew within the Vedic 
schools and concerned itself with reli^ous, moral and social 
usage, which was akin to ritual etiquette; and in course of 
time it developed a separation which, however, was never com¬ 
plete, between religious and secular law. Tlie origin of the 
more realistic Artha-^iUtra is dilHcult to trace, for it deals with 
politics and civic life, not from the standpoint of hieratic 
regulation, but from that of practical common sense as em 
gendered by actual contact with larger administration ; but the 
old Dharma-iastra interpreted Dharma in a wider sense and 
actually included parts of the subject, such as royal duties of 
protection and justice, within the scope. The knowledge of the 
mysteries of love may be deemed excluded by the austerity of 
religious practice; but there was a possible connexion, partly 
through the eroticism involved in certain Vedic rites, and partly 
through consideration of questions relating to conception and 
procreation in certain ceremonies; the esoteric knowledge of 
which is foreshadowed in the Brh&d-iranyaka and more clearly 
referred to as. upatiitad or exclusive doctrine io the AhtalSyana- 
Grkyasutra {i. IS. 1 ), Whatever might have been the cause, the 
subject was never tabooed, and we actually find a glimpse of the 
dim beginningis of the K£ma-fis[ra within the Vedic schools, 
the holy Svetaketn becoming in course of time a recognised 
authority. But we do not know how it developed and sepa* 
rated as a secniar discipline. 

The Sutras of Artha and Klma, wealth and love, more 
than that of Dhanna or duty, would naturally spread beyond 
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the tLiMtow gJDOup of dtmlisijc thinkers iind becxsme more 
thoroughly secularised and specialised with a greats appre- 
ciaLion of the realities of life. It U possible io assume that 
there must have been a time when the primitive Kama-^^tta 
was studied and taught quite as seriously^ in'the same schools^ 
aa the other two allied ^asiras in ihcir primitive forms. Such 
insu-uction need not mean a decUne of Dharma or austerity, 
but it is an upholding o£ die economic and exotic activityp 
Art ha and Kiina^ aa itnporlant factors of human nature. The 
schematic enunciation of the Tri-vaiga or three objects of human 
cjdstencep namely^ Dharma^ Artha^ and Kama (virtue, poht 
and pleasure), is indeed not found in the early Vedic texts; 
but the Hiranyakc^-OrhyASiLlri^ (ii. 19. 6) recognises the set. 
It is not yet estabJished in the Epics,^ but it is accepted in the 
Puranas and the Smrtis of Visnu and Manu, and is axiomaLtic 
in classical Sanskrit literature. Coming to the iTernd-iMfra of 
MalUnaga VStsyiyaUa (circffi 3rd century a.d-), the firsL great 
work on Erotics which ha& come down to us,, we find* therefore^ 
a collective obeisance to Dharma^ Artha and Kama at the 
very outset, and an anxiety (i. 2) to reconcile the three recognis¬ 
ed ends of life by emphasising their equal importance and 
harmonious bknding.^ This authority solemnly enjobis due 
moderation to those whom his ^Mira might Induce to practise 
Kama, for they must not forget or overstep the claims of the 
other of two motives of human activity^ namely^ Dhamia and 
Artha. Justifying his own frank treatment oF questionable 
topics^ he declares {iL 9* 37-38)^ in the true scientific spirit, that a 
Sastra, dealing with a subject as a w^hole, cannot omit any- 
thingp but that is no reason why a particular practice described 
in it sliouJd be carried into effect; if medical works describe 
some qualities of dog's ffesh, no sober man would adopt it ad 
an article of diet. He daims that he has not magnified Kama 
under the cover of Dharma, and assures us (vii. 2^ 54) that if he 
has spoken attractively of things which inflame desire became 
hfs subject demands it^ he ha& taken care immediately to cen¬ 
sure and prohibit them. He concludes his works by adding 

^ TJws Triad h aeSdom ta^pethtr in the Mahabh^ata^ Th^ 

Vulgate tsTt i. 2. 383, in which Kinta-ia^tra^ ftlon^ with Dharma- and 
Artha-i^tra, u iu«ntiened aAd ulenti€a4 with t1i« E^iCj ia sn interpolation 
(Ont. Ed. i. IBs*), In xlL 161. Kama fq Biid td be tho eaaencfrj in 
which Dharma autl Arthn nrq included 
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lhat he has composed il with the deepest thought (Samadhi) 
and uciuost purity of life (Brahraa-carya), for the good of 
the world and not for liWdinous purpose. If in these words 
he echoes onconseiously Martial’s apology : Lasdva «f nobis 
pagina, vUa proba ist ('my pages arc full of licence, but my 
life i$ right'), it must be said In Viitsyayana’s favour that he has 
none of the frank delight of Martial and Petronius in their 
descriptions of carnal scenes or love of obscene e>tpressions. 
Nor has his work the sensuous levity of Ovid's An Amaloria^ 
than which it is undoubtedly much fuller in content, more 
■earnest in spirit, more precise and systematic in form and 
execution. 

The attitude and mode of approach will make it clear 
that the subject of Kama was taken up precisely with the same 
care, seriousness and objectivity as that of Dharma and Artha. 
or as any other technical topic. Vatsy ay ana's work itself, which 
does not claim to be the first written, shows every sign of a 
Jong prior development of the subject, and its masterly com¬ 
pleteness must have deprived earlier treatises of the possibility 
of survival. By ascribing the first formulation of the disci¬ 
pline to Prajapali or Creator himself divine provenance is in¬ 
deed claimed, but this is only to bring the S^astra on a level of 
equal auihoritativeness with other Sastras w'hich make a similar 
claim; the work does not invoke holy and hoary mythical 
sages, as the Dharma-iastra often does. We are told that 
Auddalaki Svetaketn, apparently the Vedic sage, first gave an 
exposition in five hundred chapters, which PancSla Babhravya 
condensed in a hundred and fifty chapters under seven definite 
sections (Adhikaranas), namely. General Principles (Sadharana), 
Sexual Union (Simprayogika), Courtship and Marriage (Kanyi- 
saihprayuktaka), the Wife (BharyadhikarLka). Wives of Other 
People (Paradarika), the Prostitute (Vai^ika), and Secret Lwe 
of Extraneous Stimulation (Aupanisadika). Of these topics. 
Dattaka, at the request of the courtesans of Fataliputra, chose 
the sixth (Vaiiika) as his special subject; and his example was 
followed by Cirayana, Suvarnanabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonar- 
diya, Gonikiputra and Kucumara, each of whom wrote a 
monograph on one of the remaining subjects in the order 
given above. In view of the fractional and specialised nature 
of separate treatises and the difficulty of mastering Babhravya's 
extenuve work as a whole, the Sastya "was getting lost; and 
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Vit^yayana's professed object was the writing; of a coinprehen- 
sive compendium within a reasonable dimeiision. That the 
names are not mythical but those of learned and respectable 
persons known from oiher independent sources; arid dncc 
botii Vatsyayana and his commentator Ya^odhara {ISib cen¬ 
tury) cite and amply quote from these worLhics, we should 
believe that the works under their names, though lost now^ 
were at one time actually current. Auddalaki's opinions ate 
cited thrice in different sections by Vitsyiyana (ii. L 25 \ 
V. 4. m ; vi, 5. 36). but it is not clear whether he had direct 
access to the vast work of hi^ far-olf predecessor. The frequent 
citation of the views, not only of Babhravya, but al$o of 
Babharaviyas, however, makes it reasonably certain that 
Babhravya the Pahcala was the principal authority and that 
he left a school; and we are specifically informed Lhat the 
Fihcalas were proficient^ in the sbtty-four arts {i, 1 J?) and 
sixty-four kinds of artful coitus (ii- 2, 4-5 : also ii- d. 21). From 
his concluding remarks (vii. 2. 56) it also appears that VSt- 
syayana based his owm work chiefly on that of Babhravya, from 
whom he especially derives^ on his own admission (ii, JO. 49 )h 
his extensive section on sexual union, covering about a fourth 
of his whole work. He also informs us (vi'. 2. bb) that Battaka 
supplied the basis of his own Exeatment of the prostitute. 
While the commentator direedy quotes a Sutra from Bat taka 
where Vatsyayana merely gives the drift (vi, 3, 20), two SiiLras 
from Dattaka are actually given respectively in two early 
erotic Bb^as^ the nhuTta^its^iimvadiir of l^aradatta (p 24) 
and the Fad^afjti^akA of .5yamilaka (p. 28) r and Dattaka is 
certainly known to Dimodara'gupta (9th century), who refers 
to this authority in his Kuttanl-mata (st. 77, 122). 

I We' have an intarwtin^ aiAiraTtantr (L, 5, that ta th# 

School of EfibhrsTja^ a woman^a chhslity iwed not hv TeipefiUd 
ifj. in addition to her husbundj sha is lfi^und tc have intimacy wUh five 
lovers, showing th&t five wu ecmBid«r4d to ho ttit limit beyond which, after 
Lhs cls^ie eramplo of DrAupadi tho Fafi^]l, it was not proper for n womair 
tq go ! Wobor {Jffiitory of Indian &iC.j ^g, Trt. J. Maun and Th, 
4lili fid, 1904, pp. 1L4.1&; thinks that some of the revDlUni* ritee 
in thfl HorM-sacnfica originated in the P*flcaU country.—We know 
nothing of th* work on Kama-iaatni, ilteged by Jaina tradiiaon to have 
bean wrifUn' by Muledeva, th^i legendary author of a lost Lreatue on th« 
art of thieving. The ouly Kuma^iutra work which refers te him as an 
authority on iEroLica is the PalicA-id^aJcit. 
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There can lie ao doubt, therefore^ that VitsySyana^s work 
draws upon and fixes a floating mass of traditional material; 
and what is more significant is that it, is planned meEhodically 
in seven sections (Adhikarana) and sixty-four topics (Prakarana) 
on the accepted model of Babfiravya's original treatise. But 
it is not, for that reason, a mere working up of old views, nor 
is it a product of a wider nameless group, as some of Dharma- 
siitras appear to be. It is a distinody individual production,^ 
not of a mere theorist or tradilionise, but of a shrewd observer 
and perfect man of the world. No doubt, Vatsyayana, like 
most Sanskrit writers, follows the time-honoured practice oE 
accepting what Is banded down, but he does not exalt authority 
at the expense of originality. He shows great respect and 
minute study of his predecessors, whom he frequently quotes 
and silently appropriate:*, but he criticises them more often 
than he blindly accepts. He does not pretend, as most writers 
do, that he is not departing, and therefore avoids useless waste 
of energy in subtle aTgumcnis to justify his affected conformity ; 
on The contrary^ he freely abandons oldelr views where be 
chooses, with a pointed statement of his own opinion. As 
the work is competed in the sutra-8tyle> inherited from Vedic 
tradition, the brevity imposed thereby leaves no room for 
scholasLtc and dialectic pedantry, it* love oE ingenious distine 
tjons and classifications, its tendency o£ losing sight of broad 
and essential facts lu a maze of usele^ details. There is no 
such for theoretical schemadsation as we find in the Arthur 
iditra^ few instance, in its elaboratton of mter-siate relationsp 
which may be ideally or analytically perfect but which is noft 
based on a concrete Investigation of actual relations between 
historical states. Vatsyayana is practical and precise; he never 
looses his grip on reality to subside into mere theorising. No 
doubk he worked under those peculiar disadvantages which 
seriously hampered all experimental sdeuce in andeni Indii j 
but in the pat^icula^ sphere of human action and human 
emotion he had perhaps an advantage in the fact that there 

^ This U axtremtly prohBibSe in ^^pite of th* fact tJitt opinions aT& 
forth in the werk it^ftlf Trith th* phTM# iii just w* hive 

ht Jn the Art\arZditfa. ii died n&t w an authority, 

hnt a* till mihoT ; the phraw ii lumDiHy to *xjurtM s deciEflng 

Dpbioit where there it 1 cflnflicL in the opi^na <>f the aulhoritiM eit*d. 
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ivas no prudisii problbilbn against: seruc^enjoymenL or 
knowledge. He does not, tberefore^ give uA vague generalities 
irrespective of observation. Nor is his vision obscured by 
fivrre moralistic considerations. 0£ course, bb a^tjtude^ as 
he says* is not immotal* but the morality of the Kanm-sutra is 
not unlike that of the Ar^ha-A^strd; in both cases^ bard and 
shrewd common sense proceeds on the assumption Lhat every¬ 
thing ;s fair in love and war. The indiflerence to uprightness 
and insistence on distrust, as we see^ for instance, in his com¬ 
placent instruction regarding the ways ot deceiving maidens^ 
of making sliameless use of other peoples' wives for profit as 
well as for pleasure, or in his teaching of calculated, and sordid 
tricks to the harlot for winning love and lucre, are compar¬ 
able to the facile attitude of Kaudlya in his incukatiiig the 
benefits of defeating ah opponent by guile, in his lecommend- 
Jog unscruputoiis nteEhorls for getting rid of inconvenient 
ministers, or in his formulating ingenious means of extorting 
taxes to fill the treasury. Partly because of the wider interest 
of- the theme itself, the exposition is seldom dry, but there is 
no tendency to vulgarise or romanticise, Vaisyayana can write 
with as much relioenoe as with frankness ; he never glosses over 
delicate details nor gloats over tberp. 

It is not possible to give, within our limited scope, even 
a cursory account of the thirty six chapters of the Kami^-suira^ 
but we shall just indicate the general trend of ita diversified 
content and note some features of interest, fortunately, the 
tampering hand of successive redactors does not appear to have 
seriously spoiled the integrity of the text, even though there is 
reason to believe that the book was in wide and current use 
and never actually shelved. In first general s^ectian (Sadharana). 
we have an introdudtory discussion of the impeTativeness of 
accepting the Tri-varga (to which Vitsyayana adds the fourth, 
hfoV^ or salvation in ]* 2, 4), and a declaration of the purpose 

* Ed. with thfl ccunmentafy of YalDilhar^, hy Dnrga- 

pras&d, Nimay Sagftr Frasa* Bombay 1891 j alsa od. hy I^niodar Lil 
G««wEia7ii, Chowkhamba Zkt. Berlu, Eenaru 1912 (our TAf^ncti. are to 
this «ditianb The earliogt English trs. {anonymouH) ttm for the Kama- 
fiflstrfl. aociftty, Eflnar«a 1883 ^ bwt men aToilable ia ihat by K. 
iwumi lyftnjjtr, Punjab Skt. Book Depot, Lahore 1921. Oerman tra. by 
Richard Wilhelm Eii^dricih : L«ipEig 1897 i 2nd ed, Lotui. : 

Corlin ISOO French trs. by F. Oaorgea Carrl: Pahs 
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of the book and its necessity. In answering objection^ to Kama^ 
one of which is furnislied by the legendary and historic cicampks 
of men who have met with disaster in their pursuit ot love, 
Vatsyayana is outspoken enough to say, among other things, 
that erotic satisfaction is as necessary for the existenee and well¬ 
being of the body as food (i. 2. 46); to which sutement che 
coiiimentaLor sagely adds that mental health also requires it 
inasmuch as repression migl^ lead to mental derangement. To 
the question that, while knowledge of Dharma and Artha 
should be acquired from books, why one should learn Kama, 
winch is instinctive even with animals, in that way, Vatsyayana 
replies that whai is true of the thoughtless brute creanou is 
not true of rational human being's, for whom love should 
not only be an Impulse but also an art. The practice of a 
science may be known to all, but a knowledge of the ways and 
means is nece^ary for its better understanding. 

After this preliniiniary exproitlon, we have an enumeration 
of the sbety-four arts and accomplishments. Subsidiary to 
Kaina-^stra And to be acquired especially by women. These 
include music, dancing, paintingp literary diversion, acting, 
feats of magic ; playing with dice and skill in youthful sports : 
knowledge of perfumes, flowers and jewels ■ sewing, gardening, 
trimming, decorating; making of beds and spreading of carpets 
and cushions; stringing of garlands, rosaries and necklaces j 
colouring or dyeing of teeth, nails, hair and garments; pre¬ 
paring nice drinks ; and even manual skill fn carpentry, art of 
building, basket-making, gymnastics, modelling in clay, and 
knowledge of chemistry and mineralogy 1 To such sixty four 
$ilpa-kali^ are added sixty-four Xama-kalas. This is followed 
by a highly interesting account of the Nagaraka, the cultured 
man about town, who is known already to Fanini, and whose 
taste and inclination are reflected In Sanskrit poetry and drama. 
There is a graphic description of his gilded life^ his house 
luxuriously furnished, his friends and assistants in 

his taste and accomplishment in poetry, music and 
various arts, his elaborate toilet and personal adommenf, his 
round of pleasures and duties, his interest in various sports 
and amusements; as for instance, in wrestling, cock-fights and 
ram-Agbts; in moonlight picnics, water-sports and spring- 
festivals; in musical soiree, literary assembly and dramatic 
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cntenaiiiiiaciit; iu social gatherings^, drinking bcuis^ and garden 
parlies. In all these diversions and engagemCiiLSH noL so raucli 
his wiEe as his frivolous lady-friends laLe a prominent pan. 
Strange as it may seem, it was possible in this society to be a 
courtesan and yet retain self-respect and respect of others, judg¬ 
ing from wiiat Vatsyayana says (i. 20-21), as wdl as from 

the historical example of AmbapUika of the VaisalT Licthivis 
and Vasaittasena of Sudraka's draitia, one should think thai 
ihe accomplished courtesan^ compaiabk to ihe Greek hataera, 
occupied ail important position in the social life of the period. 
In the classification of the demi-monde which Vafsyapna gives 
ill another context (vi. 6. 54). he calls such a public woman 
Ganika par exaUenc€ (the name probably implying a Gana 
or gndd of such women) and distinguishe:^ her from the com- 
niort harlot (Rupajlva). M in the Athens oC Perikies, so hi 
ancient India^ she possessed wealth, beauty and power^ as well 
as literary and ar[tstiic taste; and. in her house men of wit and 
talent did not hesitate to assemble in ptirsail of pleasure, poetry, 
art and music. Vatsyiyana's picture of the wealthy N%araka 
and his companions is perhaps a little too glamorous, and 
there may be something of the dandy and the dilettante in them; 
but much of the description must be true, and we need not 
doubt from what wc see of his reflection in Sanskrit poetry and 
drama that he was a man of much genuine culture, character 
and refinement, and not a mere professional amourist. 

From this cliarming picture of love and luxury, howevei. 
One should not run away with the idea that this was ihe entire 
w^orld of Valsylyana ; for he speaks here only of a particular 
class, to be met with in all ages and all countries. The life 
of the ordinary man was just as little a prolonged debauch as 
a prolonged^ idyll ■ and, as a matter of fact^ the impression that 
U given by VatsyayaiTia^s work as a i^ hole is that social life* if it 
gained in material prosperity and ai^thehc culture, was still 
conitolled in the main by Ehc ideals of the 13harma-codes. In 
ihe next chapter, therefore, which discusses the question of 
desirable and undesirable womeiip it is laid down virmously 
(i. 5. 15) that ihc best kind of union is that in lawful wed¬ 
lock, and intrigue wdth tvoinen of higher caste or with married 

’ Although in AiKitlier contcKt (vi, 1, fiviri irink la mflii- 

Honed aa the proper of ft lover 1 
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woin^ii is ca lyrically forbiddfn. No dotjbt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of Jove, except in marri¬ 
age. are due to inoral and social necessity, but they also indi¬ 
cate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law chat 
mating is the hnal cause of love. But in a society where mating 
was considered chiefly as a religious duty, and where conjugal 
relation was moulded by a peculiar social evolution, the errant 
tendenq^ was inevitable. Love, therefore, and not marriage, 
may be offered, according lo Vatsyayana, to a woman even of 
a higher caste, if she is of questionable character, or to a 
married woman from certain motives of gain and self-interest. 
But Vatsyayana adds that love is neither approved nor prohi¬ 
bited with women of lower caste, women not excommunicated 
from caste, public women, as well as the widow (Funarbhu) 
for whom there is no regular marriage but who might seek a 
lover ; for he thinks that the object of such union is pleasure 
only, and not the fulhlnicnt of social duty. The maid-servant, 
female ascetic, dancing girl and female artisan are also not 
^eluded : and the village girl, especially of the svorking class, 
is mentioned in apother context fv. 5. 5-7j, rather contemptu¬ 
ously, as a woman of easy virtue. The position of the Punar- 
bhu, the so-called married widow, who occupies a great 
deal of Vltsyayana’s attention (i. 5. 7f; iv. 2. S9S9), appro¬ 
aches nearer to that of a mistress than that of the regular¬ 
ly wedded wife ; for she enjoyed some peculiar privilege! and 
a degree of freedom unknown to the wife, and could leave 
her lover and break off the alliance. It seems, therefore, that 
public opinion in those days allowed the widow to live with 
the man of her choice as his concubine, just as public opinion 
was not too nice about making love to courtesans, although in 
both cases the woman could never receive the same rc^id, 
nor acquire the same status, as the legally married wife. It « 
worth noting that, generally speaking, while the Dharma- 
-4asira was always anxious to note and reprimand transgression 
and enjoin SadScara as determinant of conduct, the idea of 
setise-enjoymeiit and desire for wealth, in accordance with the 
,8§$tras of Artha and Kama, remained more or less unaffected. 

In spite of the tightening grip of religious and moral duty and 
patternisation of society, attempted by the codes of Dharma. 
there remained considerable freedom of thought and action; 
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and howev«’ rigid social legislation wa^> it did not altogether 
Alifle social behaviour. 

The second (SSifiprayoglka) section is a fairl^r loog one 
dealing with the an and pracUte o£ sexua] union, which, though 
based on the lost work of Paticala Babhravya^ gives a direct 
and detailed account, in no squeamish language^ of the mystery 
and contrivance of satisfying the physical womauH The subject 
is treated- from the poliiis of view^ of age, icLclinatmn, tempera¬ 
ment, duration and force of the act, dimension of the organs^ 
various modes of caress and postures of cottusp with a condud' 
ing topic on lover's quarrel. Reference is made to characteristic 
forms of satisfaction for women of different countries (ii. 5* 
20-M), and to certain abnormal (IL 9) and sadistic {II 7. £3 £) 
practices whiqhj howeveir* are mentioned with distinct dts* 
approval. In this connexion there is a citation of some 
scandulous historical examples of how by dangerous sexual 
practices the king of Cola {v. L Paficila) accidentally killed 
the courtesan Citrasena (v. i. Mldhavasena)^ Kun^ai^ Satakar^ 
Satavahana slew his queen Malayavath and Naradeva "of harsh 
hands' made a dancing girl blind I 

The third section (Kanya-sarhprayuktaka) is dev^oied to 
marriage and courtsbipp on which topic opr author's views 
appear^ on the whole, to be liberal and free. He euumeiates 
classes of girls to be avoided in marriage from physical or other 
defectSp bur adds that one^s liking is the chief test, and recom¬ 
mends free exercise of choice. Various suggestions are given 
regarding pre-marriage and post-marriage courtship of girls of 
both tender and mature years; and the hints imply a state of 
society in which pre-pubetty marriage was by no means univer' 
sal. Regarding rparriageable age, Vltsyayana prescribes, hard¬ 
ly in conformity with the Smrtis, that the bride should be 
younger by 'three years or mote*. In courting a girl^ lie 
shrewdly advises (iii. 1. 39-44) humouring her, neither directly 
opposing nor directly submitting to her wiiL A man should 
not be too famJliarp too submissive, or too reserved. One who 
neglects a girl thinking that she is too bashful is as unwise as 
the one who forces and frightens her ; the young girl should 
not be allowed to become uneasy, nervous and dejected, and 
perhaps altogether turned off ihe pleasure which she does not 
enjoy* Of the forms of marriage resulting frema courtship or 
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stJf-thuftc {as yppostU lu the four Brahiua^ Daivu, Frajapatya 
jud Arsa for It] s oi regular iTiarri^gie)^ lovc-uuioii in ihe 
CandJiatva forni^ Lhougli nol. rccdiniiiendtd by ilie tustamary 
SiiirLis, h highjy exLoJlcdp because it causes lesii trouble^ is easy 
lo perluini, and l>e[ng the res oil of mutual attractionp brings 
happiness. Vatsyiyaiia, howeverp does not exclude the more 
viokul feirms of J^aisaca and TLak^sa marriage, which involve 
rape and abduction ; but ll is siriking that he omits and 
ignores the Asm a form in which the bride is purchased by offer 
of money.' Qij: the whole, it would seem that Vats^ayana^ con¬ 
trary to accepted ideas bin eonsistenUy with his knowledge of 
human nature^ was a believer in free love so far as social condi¬ 
tions periniited iL 

The fourth section (Bharyadhitarika) deals with the con¬ 
nected subject of the virtuous w^fe, especially in relation to her 
husband and rival wives. She is of ihe (ype held up in the 
Dharma-^istra ; and h is remarkable [hal while iJie life of the 
lordly Nagaraka is a round of pleasures, that of ihe Nagaraku's 
obedient wife is a round of duties ! It should be observed 
that from remote antiquity Indian opinion never made a con¬ 
fusion between love and marriage ; the god of love is conceived 
as different from the deities who preside over marriage and 
feritlityp There are indeed charming pictures of doinesite 
happiness in Indian literature, and both Kalidasa and Bhava^ 
bhCiti idealise it In no uncertain terms; but causes^ both social 
and religiouSp which lowered women in public estimation from 
the time of the Brahm^nas by depriving them of their earlier 
freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolution of a 
free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger and 
more heterogenous group comprising the family in ancicEit 
India may have hampered its growth i for a girl left her father’s 
home ID enter the home, not of her husband, but of her father- 
in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factor of the 
bigger joinbfamiLyp of which aI§o Vatsyayana is cognisant. 
Wedded life was^ of course^ highly prized for its comfort and 
security, but ca'dinary marriages in the regular form were gene- 

" Although in iMther contest Iw (iit 1, 6) of msrriigflible girls, 

aeraiAwhit ^yniullj,. H » kind of HioTchwidiAfl 

phrw which h« «lsa hki^ thf^ii^h tJiOrt quito properly, In devcrihLng tho 
prostitute (v). 1. T). 
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rally prouiplcd aiid arraijgeil by iiiotivei of coiiviijiifutc, among 
which must be reckoned the necessity, religious or olherwise, 
of having a son, Jf ihe Kama-^stra highly praises self-choice 
In the Gandharva form, it is hardly approved by the Dharma- 
jastra, and appears to have been confined lo ihe Epics or to 
ihe Kwiriya class. 13uiiie$tic happiness was still sumnned up in 
the loyalty and obedience of a fruitful, patient and thrifty wife. 
10 whom was left the care of home and children ; and the 
obligation of chastity was laid more on her than on her husband. 
Moreover, the existence of polygamy and concubinage (iii, 
4, 55-5e) often rendered the position of the wife difficult and 
some times made it less than real. This is seen not only in 
the pathetic picture of queen DharinI in the MflfflwtJtflgftimifro. 
who is deserted for younger rivals, and of Cirudatta’s wife in 
the Mrcckakotika, who is discreetly kept in the background, 
hut also in what Vatsyayana says about the ti^Iecied but faith¬ 
ful wife, the Durbhaga, who is advised to make the best of a 
had job. Of the less virtuous wife, who becomes the centre 
of other men's intrigue, possibilities of adultery are consider¬ 
ed by our author in the next section, in which he alludes also 
to inodes of abnormal satisfaction ^v, d, 1-3J, as well as incest 
with the husband's brother {a woman with many Devaras being 
spoken of as a woman of easy virtue, v. 1, 53) or even with the 
stepson (v, 6. 3fi). 

The fifth (Piradarika) is a much longer section, concern* 
ed with the topic of other people’s wives, with reference to the 
(itnns, attendant difficulty and danger, and future effect of 
affairs with them. Vatsyayana accepts Gonikaputra’s dictum 
that a woman desires every handsome man she sees, and so 
does a man every handsome woman, bur they do not, from 
various oonstderations,, proceed further. These considerations 
he analyses, and recommends circumspection and careful obser¬ 
vation of each other’s mind and behaviour. He considers cases 
of women who are easy and who are difficult to win over, as 
well as men who succeed and who fail, mentions ways of test- 

4 woi^qn s and advice detail rc^rdinj^ 

methods of approach by one’s own self or by means of go- 
^tween, fully recognidog the unsteadiness of the human mind 
(v, 3. 6), but with a warning not to try two women it the lame 
time (v. 2.,^). It i, curious that in this connexion Vatsyiyana 
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diH^reditj th« commoti belief that a man cares Little for a J 

woman who is easily won and desires one who is difficult fo ^ 

win. This is followed by a special chapter, called ‘Lust of j 

Rulers' (livara-kamita), on amour, with other people's wives, 
of persons in exalted position and authority, to whom the 
luxury of poly'g'amy and society of courtesans did not suffice. 

To such reprehensible but incorrigible people, Vltsyayana for¬ 
bid s, for reasons of prudence, direct approach of a woman by 
themselves, and instructs adoption of various lueans, chiefly 
through go-ha tweens. In this connexion he refers to certain 
infamous local customs, which gave licence in various ways to 
kings to enjoy wives of their subjects, in countries like Andhra. 
Vatsagulma, Vldarbha, Aparantaka and Saurastra. On the other 
hand, the conduct of women in the royal harem receives special 
treatment from our author, since the existence of polygamy 
and rigid seclusion exposed tfiese unsatisfied women to the 
temptation of secret lovers and the abuse of artificial phallus 
and other abnormal contrivances (Apadravp). Insistence is 
laid on proper precaution for guarding the harem from male 
instrusLon; but reference is also made to scandulous local 
customs prevailing in Aparantaka, AbhTra, Vatsagulma, Vldarbha, 
StrTrijya, Gauda, Aiiga, Vadga. Kaliiiga. Siiidhu and the Hima¬ 
layan regions, where wonien of the harem were notorious in j 

obtaining, in various ways, different kinds of secret lovers, | 

Among circumstances which cause loss of woman's chastity and ^ 
which should be remedied. Valsyayana mentions : too much 
social activity; freedom from control; loose morals, jealousy 
Or long absence abroad of the husband | want of restraint in 
relation to other men; living in a foreign land ; want of means 
of livelihood; and company of wanton women. Regarding 
affairs with these closely guarded women, our author warns 
that the Nagaraka should not enter a royal herein ; if he does : 

so, he should take proper precaul ion. It should be noted that 
Vatsyayana does not cast a charm Over illicit iove, nor does he 
invest it with a halo of romance, but he approaches the delicate 
subject with the detachment of an observer and merciless 
analysis of a logician. j 

The sixth section (Vaiiika), based chiefly on Dattaka's lost j 

work, is concerned with the allied subject of the harlot and » J 

written in the same spirit. The topic is also dealt with, from 
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a somi^t difFiarent poim of view, by Bharaia in Ms, NStva- 
fostra {ch, XXIV) as Vai^ika Upacara or Vai^iki Kala • but th«e 
IS nowhere in Satiskrit such a nalistic and comprehensive treat¬ 
ment as we have it in VatsyayanaV work. We have seen that 
ihe East, nnhke the Weit, had the good sense to recognise the 
unfortunate prostitutes as a part of human society; and so 
long ^ they possessed certain social qualification and behaved 
with decency, they were treated (as the Artfm^fdstra shows) with 
consideration, and sometimes (as the KSmi^Stra shows) even 
with respect. With their accomplishments they often became 
acceptable companions than the shrinking maiden or 

VStsyayana starts with the 
prostitute men exist only for pleasure 
^ hvdihood; and on this basis he gives a shrewd and straight¬ 
forward at^uiu of the harlot's tricks and snares, her subtlety, 
her impose of love and mercenary motive of gain and 

loss, her knowled^ and mtutive perception of men and things, 
—an acuMunt which is too circumstantial to have been derived 
merdy pedantic book-learning. Three classes of Vefya 

are broadly dntingtiishcd, namely, she who lives as one man's 
concubine (Eka-prigrahS), she who resorts to more than one 
raan (Aneka-pangraha) and she who carries on miscellaneous 

(Aparigrahi). The 13«t, 
hkacanni, naturally receive* more consideration, but what is 
said of her whorish conduct applies more or jess to the others. 
We have a graphic account of her wanton wiles and pretence 
of love; her inevitable mother, real or fictitious, acting as a 
^nvenient shield; her dever mean, of profit; hex way, of 
getting nd of her lover when there is no love or money and 
^ ^nitipg when he acquires fresh wealth and wants to come 
back. For the other dasses, the question is chiefly of fixing a 
proper ^ice and choosing of lovers by a careful calculation* of 
gam and loss, whether present or future, possible cases of which 
Vatsyayana analyses with great skill and knowfedge. Among 
different tjptt of demi luonde arc included (vi. 6. S4) the bawd 
(Kumbha-dasi), the female attendant (ParieSrika), the secretly 
and the o^ly unchaste woman (Kulata and Svairini), the daac* 
mg girl (Nafi) ,he female artisan (Silpa-kirika), the’woman who 
as ojMnly left her family (Prakafa-vinasja), the ordinary harlot 
who lives on her beauty (Rflpajrva) and rhe regular c^rtesan 
S 
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(Gajiika). The seventh and last chapter (Aupauisadika)^ whkik 
is comparatively short but somewhaE obscure because of its 
technical terminology^ deals with artificial means oi increasing 
youth and beauty, recipes for fascinating and making the desiT' 
ed man or woman sobmi^sive^ as well as for increasing sexual 
vigouFp waw of artfully eKciiing passion and me of Apadravyas 
of various kinds. Incidentally, a reference is made to the custom 
of temporary marriage of courtesans, which was fully binding 
for one year>^ although after one year the man couM still retain 
but not exclusive, claim to the woman's company. 

This brief survey of Vatsyayana’s KaTnosulra^ rapid 
and imperfect as it is^ will make it clear that this well- 
composed work not only shows a strikingly wide and deep 
knowledge of the arcana of love, which have been freely utilis¬ 
ed by Sanskrit poets and dramatists to guide them in their 
description of the amatory condition; but also by its wealth 
and accuracy of varied content, it affords considerable material 
to historyv psychology, sociology and even medicine- It is not 
a lightly writ ten tract on sexology merely for the pleasure of 
the voluptuary or the virtuoso in love, but a serious and scienti¬ 
fic coTtiposition which' approaches the generally forbidden 
subject as a prt of humanistics. It U no use comparing it 
enthusiastically to modern eugenics or sexual science, which are 
based on broader philosophical principles, greater historical 
research aod wider physical and psychical experimeuLation: 
.but it is certainly not a pedantic and superficial production of 
scholasticismp written that it Is with considerable objectivity of 
observajion, understanding and balanced thinking. 

The Karrui-stitr^^ in course of time, became such a defini¬ 
tive treatise that it not only eclipsed all previous works but 
also diminished the value of later Imitative attempts. We 
can dismiss these later works with just a mention here J for 
they present no features of essential interest. They arc bound 
to follow authority and fail to evolve independence. They are 
in effect convenient manuals for the rou-^, being metrical 

^ The Kilalti-patrikft or docniMTit iorth the term* of contnefc 

of such Umperary uiuon u rtf^rtsd to in two laU* Bbatiaa of South Indifc^ 
lUumly^ of VfTUunft 

inTy)i p- 15, of Nalla DTksLta ^about 1700 A.D.Jp 

P IB, 
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impliBc^tions mostly of the biit^ curlDUsly enough, 

they omit v^iLb rare o>£C^pt^on the subject of the V^ya. The 
Raii-Tahasya of Xukkoka’ composed sometime before the iStli 
century, is perhaps the earliest work of this limited type ; it 
professes lo follow Vatsyayana closely, bu^ ako claims to have 
used Nandike^vara and Gonikaputra. The Nagdra-^arvf^sn/a of 
Padma^rP, written at some uncertain date between the lOth and 
the 14th cemgty; the P^cn^ayaka oi the Mallhila JyotitUvara 
Kavikkhara* (1st half of the i4th centnry): the Anmga-rangA 
of KalyiiiamaUa^ (I6th century); the Hcti^Talna-pradipikd of 
Mahmaja Devaraja^ (l^th century); and the (in 

sixty verses only) of some unknown Jajndeva^; all these pub' 
lished texts, and even some unpublished ones^ are still smaller 
or more insignificant works, which ooncOru themselves almost 
entirely wiih the subject of sexual union (Samprayogika)^ or 
(as [he ifi^anga-rdijga and Pd^ca-jaynAd do) add some recipes 
for score L potions and spelk for erotic purposes {AupAni^dLka)^ 
a subject upon which the Raii-Takmya^ already enlarges. The 
only exception is the more extensive Kandarpa>^udaTn{in{ of ^ 
king Virabhadra of the Vaghela dynasty\ composed in 1577 
which deals with the subject in its entirely; but, as the 
author himself declareSp h k nothing more than an amplified. 


^ With KfiO^nitliai^a cnukiu^ntAry, ed. Dfividatt^ Fnpjvb Sau;- 

Icrit Btiok D&pat, Lahore (Oa Eng, Irs. biy K. fkhmifitj Lolas Tvltg : 

B^rUn IflOa. 

^ Wilh jAgaj-jjrotir-iiiailJa'a c^jtnnientaryp ed. Tiiuukl^rtm Sanuap Qujnti 
Bombay lSt21^ 

■ Ed. SadaJkaikda 8aslri Qhiladia, Piinjtb Skt. Bit. LAhorc IflEl. 

* Ed RAuLi-hai^kdra S*?trf KusaU, Pimiftb -Ski. Bk. Depots Lsbtxre 

1890 ^ ilsQ ad. Viahnu Fjr««ad Bhai?dari-, CfjD^%'khambs Bkt. S«ms, Bui atm 
19S3. ' Eng. tn, {ai^^riynioxia^ far the Soeiety, London aod 

B^nwm 1685. ' 

* Ed with Eng, tra. by K, BangasvRini lyenguTp Mysca'e 1923, 

* Tha Itki I4 Ua he foimd in the K^vya^j Kiigrihii, wuplled by Jivi- 

lunda VidyaugiT^ toI, iii^ CpIcuUa ISSE ; dso ed. P -E. PmvD^mi in 
OiortHiU dfJJn foeifi/a A^iffUra xvii, 1604* p. 317 I. 

* Ed. Bami^ukdra S^Mtn Kusakp Ptiiij;ib Ski. Bk,- Depaip L^bon 19^ 
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but faithful^ metrical eacposition, in s^wn sections^ oi Vatsyi 
yana'^ fitandard work-^ 


BIBLICX^RAPHY 
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^ Per. specimen itxt^ with tn. of another workj, named of 

NagiTjunin wltls STnjtrfc-tattvft’prakiiikR commontary of RiiTanaradhyar 
s« ft. Schimdt in WUmr Zeiuchrift fMr die iTtrude dfor^jnkn^rSr 
KTiii^ l904j p. 261 f, and xjeiii, 1909, p. 180 f, A i£ofi-riwnusio of @iddha 
NAglrjitna appears to have been published by Ganguly and Qo.^ Calcutta 
1909. 
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